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PEELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 



Mr. JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 

OF BEOMLET, KENT, 

Oontmues to prepare for these Ezaminatioiis with almost nnTaiying 
success. 

Thus, out of 36 Pupils sent up ia 1881, 32 passed, including many 
who had previously failed before coming to read with Mr. Gibson. 

Of the last 105 Pupils sent up 92 have been successful. 

SYSTEM OF PBEPABATION. 

Papils ma J be either Beddent, Glass or Postal. Eor the benefit of those PopilB who 
cannot attend the Morning Class, an Evening Glass is held at Broml^ eyery Tuesday 
and Friday from 7 to 8.30 p.m. 

PLACE OF WOBK. 

AU the work for these Examinations is at present done dovm at Bromley, to whioh 
place there are oonyenient trains, so that very little loss of time is involved. Arrange- 
ments will be made to hold a Glass in London, if a sufficient number of applications is 
received. 



The Fee for attendance in Class is 12 guineas for the Three Months' oouise; 
6 guineas for the last Month ; and 3^ guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal Pupils 
pay 3^ guineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for tiie last Fortnight.. 

LAST MONTH'S RESIDENT TUITION. 

Pupils who feel at all << shaky" in their work are strongly advised to reside for the 
last Month immediately preceding the Examination. By adopting this plan, they 
will gain the advantage of ^e Special Evening Glasses which are held during this 
Mon& for the purpose of strengthening specially weak points. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH SXTBJECTS. 

For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjects 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Candidates can 
have Copies of these translations on payment of 78. 6d. 

BOOKS RECOIOCENDED FOR THE PRELUCINARY. 

A complete set of Books reconmiended for the Preliminary, including ** Latin and 
French Grammars Made Easy," ** Specimen Essays," "History Made Easy," 
" Golenso's Arithmetic," " Geography Made Ea^," and a translation of one of the 
French subjects, wUl be supplied on receipt of P.O.O. for 17». 6e?. by J. GiBSOW, 
Bromley, Kent. 



Tbe Intermediate and Final Examinations of the 

Law Society. 

Mr. ALBERT GIBSON, Solicitor, 

Prepares Pupils, for these Examinations in Class and by means of 
Correspondence through the post. 

For particulars apply at 35, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W, C. 
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THE PEELIMINAET. 



The Class for the February Prelhmnary Examination will commence on Monday, 
October 30th, and continue work every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, till 
December 22nd, when it will break off for a fortnight and recommence on 
January 5th. Fee for the Whole Course, 12 guineas; for the Last Six Weeks, 
8 guineas; for the Last Month (attendance every day but Saturday), C guineas. 

N.B. — ^A Special Evening Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidales present themselves. This 
Class will commence work on Tuesday evening, October 31st, at 7 p.m., and will 
meet every subsequent Tuesday and Friday till the Examination. Fee for the 
Whole Course, 9 guineas; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 

Part I. 

THE PEELIMINAEY EXAMINATION OF JULY, 1882. 

"We sent in 7 Pupils fcr this Examination, of whom 5 were successful. 
Of these, 3 were Eesident, 1 Class and 3 Postal. Our Postal Pupils 
again did very well, 2 out of 3 being successful. 

The Examiners are evidently beginning to "screw up" the standard 
required for a Pass. We understand that a considerable number of Can- 
didates were postponed at the last Examination ; and certainly one of our 
own pupils, who w'as referred back to his studies, was very fairly up all 
round. Students will hence see the necessity for real, genuine hard work, 
if they intend to succeed at their first attempt. 

SUBJECTS POE THE FEBEUARY EXAMINATION. 
These are : — 

1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic — The first four rules, simple and compbimd ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Q-eography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latin — Elementary. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) Italian. 

The following are the books in which candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6, at the above-mentioned Examination. 

In Latin : — ^Livy, Book i. ; or, Terence, Andria. 

In Greek : — Homer, Iliad, Book vi. 

In French : — ^M. Guizot, Guillaume le Conquerant ; or, Corneille, 
Horace. 

In German : — G. Freitag, Der Staat Friedriehs des Qrossen ; or, Schiller, 
Die Piccolomini. 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xxxi. to lii. both inclusive; 
OT^ Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian : — Manzoni's I Promessi Sposi, cap. i. to viii. both inclusive ; 
or^ Tasso's Gerusalemme, 4, 5 and 6 cantos, and Volpe's Eton Italian 
Grammar. 
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2 gibbon's PRELDnNAEY LAW EXAMINATION. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each, candidate will be 
examined in two languages according to his selection. Candidates will 
have the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two 
selected languages. The subjects are published five months before each 
Examination. 

DATES OF EXAMINATIONS, 1883. 



Days of ExaminatioxLB. 



Last Day tor giving Notice. 



Last Day[ for giving renewed 
' Notice. 



Wednesday, 14th, and Thursday, 

15th February, at 10. 
"Wednesday, 9tii, and Thursday, 

10th May, at 10. 
Wednesday, Uth, and Thursday, 

12th July, at 10. 
Wednesday, 24th, and Thursday, 

25th October, at 10. 



Monday, 15th January 
Monday, 9th April 
Monday, 11th June. . . . 
Monday, 24 th September 



Tuesday, 30th January. 
Tuesday, 24th April. 
Tuesday, 26th June. 
Tuesday, 9th October. 



The fee payable on giving notice of Examination is 2^., and for a renewed notice \l. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders should be crossed ^^ Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe.'' 

PEOPOSED CLASS ARRANGEMENT. 

As many candidates are unable to come down to Bromley to be 
*' coached '' by us, we purpose holding a class in London, if we receive 
a sufficient number of applications to justify us in incurring the addi- 
tional expense that would be entailed. 



Part II. 

Test Papers in History and Arithmetic. 
History — Brunswick Period, 

1 . What claim had George I. to the throne ? Describe his character 
and mention the chief events in his reign. 

2. Trace the rise, course, and issue of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. 

3. What do you know of the history of Parliamentary Reform during 
the last half-century ? 

4. Give a list, with dates and results, of the chief battles and sieges 
in the Peninsular War. 

5. Give a full account of the development of our Indian Empire. 

6. Write a life of Sir Robert Walpole or of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. 

7. Write down in order the names of the Prime Ministers from 1 800 a.d. 

8. What caused the American War of Independence ? Mention the 
chief battles fought, with dates and results. 

9. Give a full description of the South Sea Bubble. 

10. Write an account of Marlborough's victories. "VVTiat caused the 
decline of this duke ? 
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11. What different riots occurred during this period? and what gave 
rise to them in each case ? 

12. Explain the following: — Septennial Act — Catholic Emancipation 
BiU — Peace of Amiens — Battle of Plassy — Cato Street Conspiracy-— 
Kepeal of the Com Laws — ^Treaty of Paris — ^Treaty of Utrecht. 

[In the next Number, twelve questions will be given on the Eoman, 
Saxon, and Norman Periods.] 

Arithmetic. 
General, 

1. Define Arithmetic, Notation, Numeration. Explain our system of 
calculation, and show how it is made to express all numbers. 

2. Define a fraction. How many kinds of fractions are there ? Give 
an instance of each ; and show that the value of a fraction is unaltered, 
if both numerator and denominator are multiplied by the same number. 

3. Simplify — 

(1) I -Ik 1 

if 
(2) J - i ,i-\ . i-i 

4. What is a decimal fraction? Give rules for multiplication and 
division of decimals. 

5. What is meant by a recurring decimal? What kinds of vulgar 
fractions produce such decimals ? 

Find the value of ^ of -0003 of 600 guineas. 

6. Divide 1080 by -008 ; and -084035 by 34-3. 

7. Explain the term. Proportion, and give rules for working out a 
proportion sum. 

8. If 40 men can reap 400 acres in 12 days, how many acres ought 30 
men to reap in 3 days ? 

9. Divide 50 into 2 parts, such that the one shall exceed the other 
by 6-75. 

10. A. does a piece of work in 10 days which B. can do in 15. In what 
time will they do it together ? 

11. Divide 12,500^. among A., B., C, and D. in the proportions 

h h h -J. 

12. A lady having spent ith of her money in one shop, and Jth of it 
in another, had 3^. lis, left. How much had she at first ? 

[In No. 21 some questions will be given on the first four rules and 
square measure.] 

Postal Tuition. — ^We would call attention to the fact that at the February 
Examination all our (9) postal pupils were successful, and at the May 
Examination we passed 4 out of 5, and in the July Examination, 2 
out of 3. These results show the excellence of this system, if faith- 
fully followed out* ^ 

b2 
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4 Gibson's fbeliminaby law examination. 

Pabt III. 
EEPLIES TO COEEESPONDENTS, etc. 

. N. B. — ^We cannot tell you tlie precise standard required for a Pass; but 
you must take care to have a good all-round knowledge of your work. 

Lex. — ^Tliere are four examinations in the year — in Pebruaiy, May, 
July, and October. You must take up two languages. 



For our Class Arrangements, see inside of front wrapper. 

The books which we supply for the sum of IT*. 6d, are — " History 
Made Easy" — ** Geography Made Easy" — "Colenso's Arithmetic" — 
."French Grammar Made Easy" — ** Latin Grammar Made Easy" — 
** Specimen Essays " — and a translation of one of the French subjects. 



Paet IV. 

QUESTIONS ASKED AT THE OOTOBEE EXAMINATION, 1882, 
FOLLOWED BY THE ANSWEES. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

K.B. — ^The Exercises in Composition must not be less than two, and need not bo 
more than four pages in length. Great attention must be paid to Grammar, Spelling, 
and Punctuation, as well as the Matter of the Exercise. 

Write an essay or a letter on one of the following subjects : — 

1. Tel-el-Kebir. 

2. Letter writing — how it has been affected by the introduction of 

the Penny Post. 

3. The Eeign of Queen Victoria. 

4. Moderation. 

5. The Seasons — which you prefer, and why ? 

6. Your Biography up to the present time. 
(See Specimen Essays, pp. 12, 49.) 



ELEMENTARY LATIN. 

1. Decline in the singular Senex, Jus, Cultevy and in the plural Mos, 
Sors, Vectigal, 

2. Decline in the singular Ales, Alacer, Teres, and in the plural Memor, 
Inops, Supplex, 

3. Classify Latin numerals and give examples of each kind. Translate 
into Latin " thirty-eight " and '* ninety-three," respectively. 

4. Decline Is and Iste. Give the rules for the use of the demonstrative 
pronouns in Latin. Write down as full a list as you can of the 
** compound pronouns." 

5. Q-ive the 1st person imperf. subj. of Struo, Rumpo, Possum. 
Irascor, Nequeo, Prosum, and the nom. sing, of all participles in use of 
Odu Minor. Complector, Eo, 

6. Give the principal parts of Coalesco. Consterno. Cerno, Fungor, 
Nuo. Neo, Lcodo, Tero, Veho. Ohsideo, Indigeo, Fero. Loquor, 
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7. What cases follow Prce, Gratulor, Potior. Suhter. Ignosco? 
What inoods are used with QuamvU, Dummodo. Donee ? 

8. Explain the meaning and construction of the decline and ablative 
gerund in Latin. 

9. Explain, and illustrate by example, the modes of expressing time, 
space and measure in Latin. 

10. Discuss the meaning and construction of the following pre- 
positions; — Apud^ Cis, Supra. Palam. Sub, Secundum. 



1. 



AJSfSWEES TO THE LATIN GEAMMAE PAPER. 



N. 


Senex. 


Jus. 


Culter. 


V. 


Senex. 


Jus. 


Culter. 


A. 


Senem. 


Jus. 


Cultrum* 


G. 


Senis. 


Juris. 


Cultri. 


D. 


Seni. 


Juri. 


. Cultro. 


A. 


Sene. 


Jure. 


Cultro. 


N. 


Mores. 


Sortes. 


Vectigalia. 


V. . 


Mores. 


Sortes. 


Vectigalia. 


A. 


Mores. 


Sortes. 


Vectigalia. 


G. 


Morum. 


Sortium. 


Vectigalium. 


D. 


Moribus. 


Sortibus. 


Vectigalibus, 


A. 


Moribus. 


Sortibus. 


Vectigalibus. 


N. 


Ales. 


Alacer -cris -e. 


Teres. 


V. 


Ales. 


Alacer -cris -e. 


Teres. 


A. 


Alitem. 


Alacrem -e. 


Teretem -ter( 


G. 


Alitis. 


Aleicris. 


Teretis. 


D. 


Aliti. 


Alacri. 


Toreti. 


A. 


Alite. 


Alacri. 


Terete. 


N. 


Memores. 


Inopes. 


Supplices. 


V. 


Memores. 


Liopes. 


Supplices. 


A. 


Memores. 


Inopes." 


Supplices. 


G. 


Memorum. 


Inopum. 


Supplicum. 


D. 


Memoribus. 


Inopibus. 


Supplicibus. 


A. 


Memoribus. 


Inopibus. 


Supplicibus. 



3, Cardinal — ^As unus, duo, &c. 

Ordinal — Denoting numerical rank, as primus, &c. 
Distributive — Denoting so many each, as septeni, &c. 
Adverbial — Denoting so many times, as decies. 
Thirty-eight — Octo et triginta ; or triginta octo. 
Ninety-three — Tres et nonaginta ; or nonaginta tres. 

(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 46, 87 ; Latin Grammar Made Easy, 
p. 22; No. 16, p. 7.) 
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4. 





Sinff. 




Plural. 




N. Is, 


ea, 


id. 


li, eae, 


ea. 


A. Euni; 


earn, 


id. 


Eos, eas, 


ea. 


G. Ejus, 






Eorum, earum, 


eoniin. 


D/M, 






lis, or eis. 




A. Eo, 


ea, 


eo. 


lis, or eis. 




N. Iste,. 


ista, 


istud, 


Isti, istae, 


ista, . 


A. Istum, 


istam, 


istud. 


Istos, - istas, 


ista. 


Gt, Istius, 






Istorum, istarum, 


istonim. 


D. Isti, 






Istis. 




A. Isto, 


ista, • 


isto. 


Istis. 


.. . 



Is = that or he, she or it. 
Hie = this near me, 
' Hie = that yonder. 
Iste = that of yours, or that near you. 
Quisnam. 
Eoquis. 
. Aliquis. 
Quispiam. 
Quisquam, 
Quidam. 
Quicunque, 
Quisquis. 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, p. 86; 
pp. 10, 11.) 

6. Struerem — ^Eumperem — ^Possem — ^Irasoerer— Nequirem — ^Prodessem, 
Perf. part. " Osus." Future " Osurus." 
Pres. part. Minans. Perf. Minatus. Put. Minaturus. 
Pres. part.- Complectens. Perf. Complexus. Put. Complexurus. 
Pres. part, (iens) Euntis, &c. Put. Iturus. 
(See Latin Ghrammar Made Easy, pp. 17 — ^21 ; Preliminary Made Easy, 
pp. 52, 56.) 



Quivis. 

Quilibet. 

Quisque. 

Nui3[iquis, 

Quin^m, 

EcqT;i. 

Unusquisque. 

Latin Grammar Made Easy, 



6. Coalesce 


-ere 


coalui 


coalitum. 


Constemo 


-ere 


constravi 


constratum. 


Cerno 


-Sre 


erevi 


cretum. 


Pungor 


fungi 




functus sum. 


Nuo 


-Sre 


^ nui 


-1- 


Neo 


nere 


nevi 


netum. 


Laedo 


-Sre 


laesi 


laesum. 


Tero 


-Sre 


trivi 


tritum. 


Veho 


-gre 


vexi 


Tectum. 


Obsideo 


-ere 


obsessi 


obsessum. 


Indigeo 


-ere 


indigui 


• — - 


Pero 


ferre 


tuli 


latum 


Loquor 


loqui 




locutus sum 



(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 52, 56 ; Latin Grammar Made Easy, 
pp. 17—21 ; No. 18, p. 5.) 

7. Pt8B, ablative. 

Gratulor, dative or " de.'' 
Potior, ablative and gen, 
Subter, ace. and abl. 
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Ignosco, dative, or followed hj " aliquid," quod, si, &o. ; also 

impersonally with dative. 
Quamvis, subjunctive. 
Dummodo, subjunctive. 

Donee, indicative, unless a mental idea is expressed or- it is sub- 
ordinate to oratio obliqua. 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 59, 60, 88; Latin Grammar Made 
Easy, p. 23.) 

8. We conclude that by *' decline" the supine is meant ; though we 
never heard it called by this name before. The supine (Lat. " supinus*') 
means literally a *' falling back" on the verb. There are two supines — 

(i) in -um, used to express purpose (after verbs of motion), e.y.. It 
lusiim — He goes to play ; 

(ii) in -u, used with adjectives and participles, e.^.j Mirabile dictu — 
Wonderful to relate. 

The ablativo gerund (from Lat. gero, I act or do) ends in -o, and is a 
verbal noun of the 2nd declension, giving the idea of by or &om, e. y., 
Capiendo vivit — ^He lives by plunder, 

(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 52, 87 ; Latin Grammar Made Easy, 
J). 11; No. 19, p. 7.) 

9. Duration of time — Accusative. " Eegnavit triginta annos." 

' Space ot point of time — Ablative. " Tertio anno, hieme, venit." 
Space — Accusative. " Muri ducenos pedes alti." 
Measure — ^Ablative. '■ Sol multis partibus major est quam luna." 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 68, 89 ; Latin Grammar Made Easy, 
p. 24 ; No. 16, p. 7.) * 

10. Apud. At, in, among. Accusative. 
Cis. On near side of. Accusative. 
Supra. Above. Accusative. 
Palam. In sight of ; openly. Ablative. 

(Sub. Under; up to (motion). . Accusative.) 

( Also, under (rest). Ablative. ) 

Secundum. Next ; along ; according to. Accusative. 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, p. 59 ; Latin Grammar Made Easy, p. 23.) 



ARITHMETIC. 

N.B. — The working must in every case accompany the answer. 

1. Explain the difference between numeration and notation. How 
many kinds of notation are there ? "Write down the following in figur^s — 
Forty millions eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and seventy. 
Seventy-four billions seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine 
millions four hundred and seven thousand and seventy-two. Fifty-five 
units and three-tenths. Two units, three-tenths, four thousandths, and 
four hundred thousandths. Nine thousandths, three hundred thousandths. 

2. Show that— 

10 X 11 X 12 -f 12 X 13 X 14 -}- 12 X 14 X 24 = 24 X 25 X 26.^ 
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3. Simplify the following :— r 



^^i-i + i-t + .V 

4. Express as decimals i\ and -^ and subtract one decimal from the 
other : abo show that one is greater and the other less than the quantity. 

1 1 1 

2X3+2X3X4X5+2X3X4X5X6X7 

6. What must be added to f of f to make it equal to A of 3i ? 

6. What kind of vulgar fraction can produce no equivalent ^niie deci- 
mal, and what number of decimal places must necessarily be found in a 
Jinite decimal ? 

7. A clock which gains 36 seconds an hour wants at noon 5 minutes to 
12 ; and a watch which loses a minute an hour is 3 minutes past 12. What 
will be the true time when the clock and watch indicate the same time ? 

8. If a man can walk a certain distance in 32*5 days, walking 11*97 
hours a day, how lon^ ought it to take him to walk half that distance, 
walking 11-4 hours a day ? 

9. Three horses are worth 5 cows, and 4 cows cost 17/. ; how much are 
20 horses worth ? 

10. The whole time occupied by a train 120 yards long, travelling at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour, in going through a tunnel is 18 seconds. 
Find the length of the tunnel. 

11. At a certain school examination '375 of the children were examined 
in Divinity, '3 in Arithmetic, -2083 in English History, and the remaining 
12 in Dictation. Find the number of children in the school. 

12. A. had 50 shillings which was £-2083 more than 2(8 of 5-26 of -75 ^£ -g jg 
money. How much money had B ? . ^ 

ANSWERS TO THE ARITHMETIC aUESTIONS. 

1. Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by means of words. 
Notation is the art of expressing numbers by means of figures. 

There are two kinds of notation — English and Roman. 

40,087,770; 74,007,779,407,072; 553; 2-40403 -309. 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 14, 73; Guide, No. 17, pp. 8, 9.) 

2. The quantities are not equal for — 

10 X 11 X 12 = 1320 
12 X 13 X 14 = 2184 
12 X 14 X 24 = 4032 



7536 
24 X 25 X 26 = 15600. 
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3. (a) ^ 18 - 15 + 10 -. 5 

90 

180 -- 144 + 90-80 +l5 
720 ^ 

8 

90 8 ^ 64 , 

= _91-i^X^=9l^- 
720 

(1).) =^ 2—i-^i + i^i 

3— A+t — H Xi^rof365. 
36 — 45 + 40 — 30 
= 2 60 

.—162+ 140 — 153 ^ ^'^" ^^ ^^^• 
^ 180 

= 2^^ X A- of 365. 
11 3 



11 3 ^ 

12 2 uo^ 2 



(c) = (1 + f X i) -T- (1 + f X i) 

= 1A-T-1V 

f^ 6 6 

25 ^ g; = 25~^'"- 



4. v*!- = 18 
A = -175 

181818 
175 



•006818 
Tte quantity equals 



i + ritr + Wsns or t^^ 

2 883. ^, 10080- 9713 

— • or . 

11 5040 11 X 5040 

.••A is tte larger. 
7_ _883 

40 * 5040 

^^ 882- 883 7 . „ 

^'-5040--'-T0^''°^^^"- 

•^ 5040 
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f off.= 


H 




1 3 






2 1 = 


-- V 


27 


16 


189—15 


8 


~ 56 


56 




or V*^ or 


Z^ — Ans. 



6. Any vulgar fraction whose denominator contains other factors than 
2 and 5 or powers of 2 and 5. 

A finite decimal must have as many places as are equal to the greatest 
number of 2's or 5's in the factors of its denominator in its lowest terms. 
(See Preliminary Made Easy, p. 48.) 

7. The question is : — How long will the clock take to gain 8 minutes 
(the difference at starting) on the watch ? 

Now the clock gains 36 sees, in an hour, and the watch loses 60 sees, in 
an hour. 
••• the dock rains (36 + 60) = 96 sees, on the watch in an hour. 
How long wm it take to gain 8 minutes (480 sees.) ? 

Sees, Sees, Kour, 

5 

X = 5 hours. 
Ans, 5 o'clock. 

B, This is a Proportion sum. (See Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 53, 54.) 
Hrs. Hrs. Days. 

m : lliVo :: 32J : a? 



13 21 


Days. 




&5 X t^-^J: 


x^=?7-? 




2 tee 


ijf- 8 




QB 






4 






Days. 


Days. 


Hrs. 


73 ^ , 273 
8"^*- 16 


Ans. 17 


n 



9. 3 horses = 5 cows. 

.-. 1 horse = i cows. 

.-.20 horses = ^i^ cows. 
If 4 cows cost 17/., what will ^P cows cost. 





Cows. Cows, £ 




4 : J^F- : : 17 : Ans. 


ns, 

£ 


= 17 X tp X ^ = H^ = 141 J. 

8. d. 


141 


: 13 : 4. 
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10. 20 miles = 35,200 yds. 

The question is : — ^If the train goes 35,200 yds. in 1 hour, how far will 
it go in 18 sees.? 

1 hour= 3,600 sees. 
sees. sees, yds. 
3,600: 18:: 35,200: Ans. 
176 
35floo X 4g - == 176 yds. 
Ans, = ^,6ee 

If the length of the train is to be taken into consideration, subtract 
120 yds. from the Answer. 

11. -375 = f -3 = i -2083 = -A- 

1— H = iV 
iV = 12 
/. the whole number = 144 — Ans, 

12. — A. has 50/, which is £2083 or 4/2 more than one-sixth of B.'s 
jnoney. 

.•. 50/ — 4/2, or 45, .10 is one- sixth of B.'s money, 

£ . 8. d. 
.% B. had 13 : 15 0, 



FRENCH GBAMKCAB. 

1. Give the French of the following sentences : the snow is white — the 
cat is false — the water is fresh— life is weary — the wool is soft. 

2. Write down the comparative and superlative of : bon — mauvais—-' 
petit — bien — mal — peu. 

3. Give the names of the following pronouns in English : leur — toi— 
votre — qui — quoi — dont. 

4. State what you know about the syntax of : avant — devant — delice. 
6. Give the third person singular imperfect indicative and past 

participle of : agir — sentir — tenir — resoudre — vainer e — naitre — rire — 
atteindre. 

6. Give the corresponding English of: Jeter le manche apr^s la 
cognee — Donner de feau benite de cour — ^Un deux lui fit la courte 
echelle — ^11 prendra un beau jour la clef des champs — Je le connais, il a 
le coeur sur les Mvres. 
Translate : — 

Shipwrecks^ take seldom place in the open sea, the water alone is not 
the most dreaded enemy. The danger for ships lies^ especially in coming 
near the coast, which, far from being everywhere approachable,^ is only so 
at the ports. These must be found, recognized, penetrated, without devi- 
ating neither to the right nor to the left ; it is often a gate, a passage* 

^ les naufrages, ' est. ^ abordable. * couloir. 
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opened in the wall of rocks. At day-time, we distinguish the objects, we 
peroeiye the coast, we biow the places of danger,^ and we avoid them from 
afar, but at night, when the vessels are in the midst of darkness, then 
the sailors direct them by means of lighthonses.* 

ANSWERS TO THE FRENCH GRAMMAR QUESTIONS. 

1. La neige est blanche ; le chat est faux ; I'eau est fralche ; la vie est 
ennuyante ; la laine est molle. 

2. Meilleur, le meilleur ; pire, le pire ; moindre, le moindre ; mieux, 
le mieux ; pis, le pis ; moins, le moins. 

(See French Grammar Made Easy, p. 10 ; Preliminary Made Easy, 
pp. 34, 90.) 

3. Leur, conj. poss. or pers. pron. ; Toi, disjunctive pers. pron. ; Yotre, 
conj. poss. pron. ; Qui, rel. pron. ; Quoi, interrogative pron. ; Dont, rel. 
pron. gen. case. (See French Grammar Made Easy, pp. 11, 12; Pre- 
liminary Made Easy, pp. 41, 89.) 

4. Avant = before (of time), e, g, ll vint avant moi. 
Devant = before (of place), e, g, H se plaqa devant moi. 
Delice is masc. in sing, and fem. in plural. 

(See French Grammar made Easy, p. 17; Preliminaiy Made Easy, 
pp. 13, 60.) 

5. Agissait, agi ; sentait, senti ; tenait, tenu ; r6solvait, resolu ; vain- 
quait, vaincu; naissait, ne; riait, ri; atteignait, atteint. (See French 
Grammar Made Easy, pp. 13, 14 ; Preliminary Made Easy, p. 56.) 

6. To throw the helve after the hatchet; To give false promises ; One 
mounted on the other's shoulders ; One fine day he will tate himself off ; 
I know him — ^he wears his heart upon his sleeve. 

n n'arrive que rarement des naufrages en pleine mer ; et I'eau seule 
n'est pas I'ennende la plus 6pouvantable. Le danger aux navires est 
surtout en s'approchant de la cote qui, loin d'etre abordable de toute 
part, ne Test que par les ports. H faut trouver ceux-ci, les connaitre 
et penetrer sans se tourner ni d droite ni d gauche ; c'est souvent ime 
porte, un couloir ouvert dans le mur des rochers. Au plein jour I'on 
distingue les objets, on aper9oit la cote et les 6cueils sont connus. Ainsi 
nous les 6vitons de loin ; mais la nuit, quand les navires se trouvent au 
sein des ten^bres, alors les matelots les dirigent au moyen des phares. 



HISTOBY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Mention, with dates, the principal events in the Roman occupation 
of Britain. What traces has it left behind ? 

2. Sketch the rise and faU of the Kingdoms of Northumbria and 
Mercia. The correctness of the term '* The Saxon Heptarchy " has been 
disputed : on what grounds ? 

3. What were the provisions of the Constitutions of Clarendon? 
What became of them ? State what you know of the Assize of Clarendon. 

^ ^cueils. 2 le phare. 
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4. Enumerate the principal Codes and Charters up to the time of the 
Ghreat Charter, and in this last specify the provisions affecting the 
administration of justice. 

5. On what grounds and with what justice did Edward I. lay claim to 
Scotland ? With what success did he meet in enforcing those claims ? 

6. Give a brief sketch of the religious movement associated with the 
name of Wicliffe. 

7. Describe the origin and f unctionn of the Court of Star Chamber. 

8. Write an account of Perkin Warbeck. 

9. Give a brief sketch of the wives and children of Henry Yill., with 
dates. 

10. Sketch the Foreign Policy of James I., and show what were the 
weak points in the policy itself and in the opposition to it. 

11. What were the principal causes of the Eevolution of 1688 ? State 
what you fcaow of the^ill of Eights. 

12. What were the terms of the Union with Scotland and Ireland 
respectively ? 

13. Exhibit your acquaintance with the way in which Maps are made. 
Explain the meaning of the terms : — Latitude, Longitude, Meridian. 

14. Mention the principal Islands, Straits, Promontories, Capes and 
Peninsulas of Europe. 

16. Give a full description of an English County. 

16. Describe accurately the situation of the following places, and 
mention anything of interest connected with them : — Dantzic. Corunna. 
Bayeux. Ghent. Barcelona. Carisbrooke. Wantage. Oban. Ulm. 
Colloden. Ajaocio. The Nore. Avignon. Tintag^. Ham. Wood- 
stock. Stilton. Pinkie. Eimini. Eyswick. Torres Vedras. The 
Dingle. Malines. Youghal. Crecy. Dort. Ardres. Dunmow. The 
Wrekin. La Grande Chartreuse. 



ANSWEE8 TO ENGLISH HISTOEY AND GEOGEAPHY. 

1, B.C. 55. — JuHus Ceesar's first invasion. 

B.C. 54. — Julius Ceesar's second invasion, defeat of Casivelaimus. 

A.D. 43. — Plautus and Vespasian sent over by Claudius. Vespasian 
subdued Isle of Wight. 

A.D. 51. — Defeat of Caraotacus. 

A.D. 61, 62. — ^Boadicea stirred up Britons to revolt against Eomans, 
defeated by Sergius Paulus. 

A.D. 78. — ^Arrival of Agricola: various reforms and improvements 
effected by him. 

A.D. 306. — Constantino crowned as Ceesar at York. 

A.D. 410. — Eoman legions recalled by Honorius to defend Italy from 
her barbarian invaders. 

The following traces of the Eomans are still left : — 

(a) Agricola's chain of forts from the Solway to the Tyne, and from 

Pirth of Forth to Firth of Clyde; 

(b) The four Eoman roads ; 
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(c) Traces of words ** castra" and ^^ oolonia" in sucli words as Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Colchester. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 3 j Preliminary Made Easy, p. 21 ; No. 18, 

p. "•) 

2. Edwin, king of Northumbria, married a daughter of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent. She, already a convert to Christianity, carried with her Panli- 
nus, a follower of Augustine. Northumbria thus was converted to the 
Christian faith. This, however, involved that kingdom in a deadly 
struggle with Penda, king of Mercia, the champion of heathenism. The 
contest was carried on with varying fortunes, until at last Penda was de- 
feated in 655 by Bios, king of Northumbria, and that kingdom became 
supreme in England. On the death of Bios, however, Northumbria 
became a prey to factions, and Mercia re-established its old authority, and 
regained its importance under the able, military, and domestic guidance 
of Wulfhere, Ethelbald, and Offa. Disaffection, however, was stirred up 
by Charlemagne, and though Offa was able to successfully cope with his 
intrigues, and his efforts were ably seconded by his successor, Ceuwulf, but 
then the hand of Charlemagne became too strong, and Mercia fell under 
the conquering hand of Egbert, 827. 

Some say that ** Saxon Octarchy " is really correct, seeing that 
Northumbria embraced the two kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira. 

(See ** History Made Easy," pp. 9, 10 ; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 18, 
81 ; No. 11, p. 15 ; No. 17, p. 10 ; No. 12, p. 18.) • 

3. The provisions of the Constitutions of Clarendon reserve to the Curia 
Beffis the questions of presentation and advowson. Ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction is kept distinct. 

Elections of bishops and clerics to be under king's control. Restrictions 
on rustics or villeins taking orders. Accused clerics to be summoned 
before a civil court. 

Thomas d Becket at first gave his consent to these provisions, but 
withdrew it, and hence arose the quarrel between him and Henry H. 

The Assize of Clarendon introduces changes into the administration of 
justice, which paved the way for local self-government. 

Itinerant justices established. 

Limitations on feudal Courts by establishment of a jury system. 

First statute dealing with heresy. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 42 ; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 28, 82.) 

4. The laws of Edward the Confessor : probably not extant in Edward's 
time, but drawn up afterwards. 

Henry I. Charter of liberties. 
Stephen. Charter of liberties. 
In Magna Charta — 

Art. 21. Court of Common Pleas established. 
„ 22. Two justices to visit counties four times a year. 
„ 39. No man to be condemned without lawful judgment of his 

peers. 
,, 40. Justice is to be sold, denied, or delayed to none. 
(History Made Easy, p. 50 ; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 29, 82.) 

5. William the Lion had done homage for his Crown of Scotland to 
Henry II. ; Edward revived the memory of this submission, and on the 
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death of the Maid of Norway interfered in the dispute which arose be- 
tween the 13 competitors for the Scotch crown, finally deciding in favour 
of Baliol. Baliol thus became Edward's creature, until disgusted with 
his yoke he sought the alliance of Philip of France. Edward promptly 
marched against Baliol and defeated him at Dunbar. At this juncture 
there rose up Wallace to animate the spirit of his countrymen against 
English invaders, and on his death Bruce continued the struggle, even- 
tually winning the cause of Scotch independence by Bannockbum, 1314. 
(See History Made Easy, pp. 44, 55, 56; Preliminary Made Easy, 
pp. 21, 30.) 

6. John Wycliffe rose up at the moment when the the Papal power 
was at its lowest to asse;rt the freedom of religious thought against Popish 
dogmas. He constructed a great plan of ecclesiastical reform in which he 
clearly foreshadowed the Great Reformation. His followers received the 
name of Lollards, or "singers of hymns." The movement being coinci- 
dent with the Peasants' Eevolt, much of the odium of that outbreak fell 
on the Lollards. This deprived Wycliff e of the aristocratic support which 
had previously been his. He, however, still continued to deny Transub- 
stantiation, indulgences, pilgrimages and the like, and, though he made 
some minor retractations, he maintained his bold doctrines till his death, 
1384. (See History Made Easy, pp. 55, 81 ; Preliminary Made Easy, 
p. 46 ; No. 10, pp. 14, 15 ; No. 15, p. 16.) 

7. The Star Chamber was instituted by Henry VII., and was founded 
on the inefficiency of the ordinary courts to deal with criminal matters of 
an extraordinary or dangerous kind. 

In civil matters, it dealt with questions of prize money, detention of 
ships, &c. These cases being absorbed by the Admiralty, Chancery and 
Common Law Courts, left only criminal jurisdiction to the Star Chamber,^ 
and thus it was rendered so "potent and so odious an auxiliary of a 
despotic government." 

(See History Made Easy, p. 85; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 38, 44, 82.) 

8. Perkin Warbeck was an impostor who arose in the reign of 
Henry VII., pretending to be Eichard Duke of York, younger son of 
Edward IV. The state of our relations with foreign nations was greatly 
in favour of his success, for he was able to obtain assistance from France, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He also endeavoured to further his aims from 
Ireland. He at length landed in Cornwall — besieged Exeter, but avoided 
an engagement, and fled for refuge to Beaulieu. Here he was taken, 
and, after confessing his imposture, was hanged at Tyburn, 1497. (See 
History Made Easy, pp. 83, 84 ; Preliminary Made Easy, p. 38.) 

9. Catherine of Aragon, divorced, after much delay, on the ground 
of having been Henry's brother's wife. The question of her divorce 
hastened the Reformation. 

Anne Boleyn, beheaded for unfaithfulness; 

Jane Seymour, died a natural death after giving birth to Edward — 
afterwards king. 

Anne of Cleves, betrothed to Henry without having been seen by him ; 
she was meant to forward the ambitious schemes of Thomas Cromwell^ 
On seeing her Henry immediately secured a divorce. 

Catherine Howard, beheaded for infidelity. 
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Catherine Parr'survived her husband. 

Mary, afterwards Queen of England, 1553 — 1558, daughter of Catherine 
of Aragon ; remarkable for her persecution of Protestants. 

Loss of Calais, 1558. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn; queen, 1558 — 1603. Her reign 
remarkable for opposition offered by Mary Queen of Scots. 

Her equitable rule. 

Defeat of Spanish Armada, 1588. 

The age of discovery, and the arts and letters. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 86 ; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 38, 38.) 

10. The thirty years' war gave James an opportunity of mixing effectively 
in foreign politics, his son-in-law Frederick, Elector Palatine, being a 
principal in the struggle. It was his electorate that the House of Austria 
was endeavouring to add to ii6 own dominions. James, however, 
adopted a policy of "peace at any price," and when reluctantly forced 
by circumstances .to join in the quarrel he acted in so half-hearted a 
manner as to gain no advantage, while much money and life was wasted. 
Janies hoped by diplomacy to effect his object, and tried to play off Spain 
against Austria, by arranging a match between his son Charles and the 
Spanish infanta. The opposition in the House of Commons asserted 
their right to discuss and regulate important foreign negotiations ; but 
they were too little acquainted with high secrets of state, and with the 
real interests of England in foreign affairs, to be able to form a cor- 
rect judgment. Thus they were hurried into an intemperate and hasty 
view of what our foreign obligations and opportunities were. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 104 — 107 ; Preliminary Made Easy, p. 43.) 

11. The Revolution of 1688 was brought about by the extreme unpopu- 
larity of James 11., in that he endeavoured to force the Eoman Catholic 
religion upon England under the specious guise of universal toleration. 

The doubts as to the legitimacy of his heir induced the people to look 
to another family to supply an English king, and hence William of 
Orange was invited over. Before accepting the Crown, "William agreed 
to the Bill of Eights, which established the succession, on failure. of 
direct heirs from him, on James II.'s daughter Anne, and then on the 
Electress Sophia or her children, then going back again to the direct 
younger descendants of James I. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 128 ; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 46, 83.) 

12. The Union with Scotland took place in the reign of Anne, 1707. 
Its terms were — 

Scotch to be free in religious matters ; 

Should enjoy general equality in trade ; 

To be exempt from terminable taxes ; 

To receive an equivalent for present loss ; 

Forty-five members to represent Scotland in Commons ; 

Sixteen peers to represent them in the Lords. 
The Union with Ireland was effected on August 2, 1800. 
Terms. — ^Four spiritual and twenty-eight temporal peers represented 
Ireland in the Lords. 
One hundred commoners represented Ireland in Commons. 
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Free trade established between the two countries. 
Ireland to contribute to rcFenue in proportion of two to fifteen. 
(See History M^de Easy, pp. 134, 151, 152; Preliminary Made 
Easy, p. 84.) 

13. Maps are made by means of lines of latitude and longitude, the 
iformer showing the position of a place N. or S. of the Equator, the latter 
marking its position as E. or W. of a given meridian. Careful measure- 
ments must oe taken, in order to secure a correct outline, showing not 
only length and breadth, but also all projecting and receding portions. 
Distances between aU remarkable points are ascertained by accurate 
survey. The positions of rivers and mountains must be carefully indi- 
cated, and the proportions duly observed, so that, by means of a scale 
attached to each map, distances may be calculated with approximate 
accuracy. 

Perspective maps are of two kinds (i) orthographic ; (ii) stereographic. 

Latitude — Distance of a place N. or S. of the Equator. 

Longitude — ^Distance of a place E. or W. of a given meridian. 

Meridian — ^Lindele of longitude passing through places which have their 
noon at exactly the same time. 

(See Prelinunary Made Easy, p. 15 ; No. 17, p. 19 ; (Geography Made 
Easy, p. 3.) 

14. Islands, 

In the Atlantic: — ^Iceland, Faroe Isles, British Isles, Channel Isles, 
^ Azores. 

In the Arctic: — ^Nova Zembla and the Lofoden Islands. 

In the Baltic : — ^Zealand, Funen, Gothland, Oesel. 

In the Mediterranean: — Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, Candia, Lipari Isles, 
Malta, Ionian Isles, Balearic Isl^s, the Islands of the Archipelago, the 
Negropont. 

Straits, 

Straits of Dover ; the Sound ; Straits of Gibraltar ; Straits of Messina; 
the Dardanelles ; and the Bosphorus. 

Capes, 
Nordkyn, North Cape, The Naze, The Shaw, La Hogue, Ortegal, Finis- 
terre, Boca, St. Vincent, Trafalgar, Tarifa, Matapan. 

JPentnsulas, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Turkey, Greece, the Crimea. 
(See Geography Made Easy, pp. 17, 18.) 

16. Devon lies towards the S. W. of Enffland. The country is generally 
hilly, and a large portion is occupied by me barren region of Dartmoor. 
In remarkable contrast to this barren waste is the Vale of Exeter, one of 
the fairest and most fertile districts in England. Its chief towns are 
Exeter, famous for ite antiquity and its fine Cathedral ; Plymouth and 
Devonport, renowned for their enormous breakwater and extensive com- 
merce; Tavistock, the birthplace of Sir Francis Drake and the poet 
Browne ; Torquay, a favourite resort for invalids, and Barnstaple, com- 
manding a large timber trade and returning two members to Parliament. 

Its principal mineral products are tin and copper. Granite, freestone, 
limestone and slate abound, and many thousand tons of porcelain day are 
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shipped every year for the Staffordshire potteries. The chief productions 
of the arable land are wheat, barley. Deans, peas, potatoes and flax. 
Butter, cheese and live stock, especially the red breed of cows, are staple 
products of the county. Cider is largely produced. The chief manu- 
factures are coarse woollen goods. Carpets are made at Axminster and 
cushion laces at Honiton, whilst linen is manufactured at Crediton and 
Plymouth. (See No. 1, p. 10 ; No. 10, p. 11 ; No. 14, p. 18.) 

16. Dantzig. — An important German port on the Baltic Sea. 

Corunna. — N.W. of Spain. Victory and death of Sir John Moore in 
1819. 

Bayeux. — In Normandy. Tapestry worked by Matilda, wife of Wil- 
liam 1. 

Ghent. — In Belgium, on the Scheldt. Chief seat of the cotton trade. 

Barcelona. — E. coast of Spain. Second commercial dtj^. 

Carisbrooke. — In the Isle of Wight. Imprisonment of Charles L 

Wantage. — In Berks. Birthplace of Alfred the Great. 

Oban. — In Argyleshire. Favourite watering-place. 

Ulm. — In Wiirtemberg. Strong fortress on the Danube. 

Culloden. — In Perthsfire. Defeat of the Young Pretender in 1746. 

^'accio. — Capital of Corsica. Birthplace of Napoleon I. 

Tne Nore. — Part of the Estuary of the Thames. 

Avignon. — S. of France, on the Rhone. Ancient residence of the 
Popes. 

Tintagel. — In Cornwall. 

Ham. — Town in France, dep. Somme. Prince Polignac imprisoned 
here. 

Woodstock. — In Oxfordshire. Glove manufacture, and residence of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Stilton. — In Hunts. Famous for its cheese. 

Pinkie. — In Scotland, near Musselburffh. Battle in 1547. 

Bimini. — E. coast of Italy. Cathedral, and fine bridge of Augustus. 

Eyswick. — In Holland, near the Hague. Treaiy in 1697. 

Torres Vedras. — In Portugal, 30 imles N. of Lisbon. Wellington's 
famous lines of defence. 

Dingle Bay. — S.W. of Ireland. Frequent scene of disastrous ship- 
wrecks. 

Malines. — In Belgium, 14 miles S.E. of Antwerp. Fine Cathedral. 
Lace manufacture. 

Youghal. — S. of Ireland, at mouth of the Blackwater. Walter Ealeigh 
introduced the potato here. 

Cr9cy. — ^In France, N. of the Seine Valley. Victory of Black Prince ia 
1346. 

Dort.— In S. Holland. Synod in 1618. 

Ardres. — In France, 9 miles S.E. of Calais. Scene of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Dunmow. — In Essex, of "Flitch of Bacon" fame. 

Wrekin. — ^Moimtain in Shropshire. Noted for its curious shape. 

La Grande Chartreuse. — In France, dep. Is^re. Celebrated for its 
monastery. 

(See Geography Made Easy, passim; Preliminary Made Easy, pp. 78— 
80; No. 17, p. 19; No. 13, p. 17.) 
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EEMAEKS ON THE OCXOBEE EXAMINATION. 



We have liad our usual good fortune in this examination. Our pupils 
had written essays on 4 of the 6 subjects submitted to choice, and had 
done with us every singly question in the Latin Qrammar Paper. The 
Arithmetio looks harder that it really is. The sums come out neatly 
and are very fairly straightforward. In No. 2, however, there must 
be some mistake. We selected one and a-haJf of the Latin pieces 
set, but were less fortunate wifli the French this time. In History 
and Geography our pupils did nearly the whole of the paper. Indeed, 
they had had every question given them, and their own answers corrected 
in our versions dictated to them in their course of tuition with us. 

Our Geography, History and Grammars have once more proved most 
useful books for their several purposes, and cover the whole ground tra- 
versed by the Examiners in these subjects. 



The next Guide (No. 21) will be published on Friday, Feb. 16th, 1883. 



London : Printed by C. F. Boworth, Bream's Buildings, Ohanoery Ltme. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John Gibson, M.A., of Bromley, Kent, and Albebt Gibson. 
Price 5s, ; cash, post free, 4*. 4<f. 

*' Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy.** 2nd Edit 

BEVISED AND ENLABGED. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO SELF-PKEPABATION. 

C!oNTEirEB:---Iiitrodiiotoz7. Chap. I. What Books to Bead. II. The Tarions snbjects, 
and how to deal .with them. III. Course of Beading. Appendix— I. Test Papers. 
II. Useful Hints. Index. 

Price 6c?., post free 7d, 

''Quids to the Preliminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after each Examination. 

Cohtents: — ^Part I. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, useful Hints, &c. 
II. Test Questions on Histoiy and Anthmetic. HE. Answers to Correspondents. 
rV. Answers in full to t&e Questions set at the Preliminary Examination, with 
Explanations. 

JBaels Numbers eon he had. 



Price 1*. eachy post free \s. \d. 
"Latin Grammar Made Easy," and "French Grammar- Made Easy." 

Ghraduated Epitomes of Latin and S^renoh, prepared specially for the Use of Candidates 
for the Pteliminary Examination. 

With regard to these Grammars a Candidate writes: — **I enclose 2«., which purports 
to be the price of the Grammars, which are, in fact, inyaluable." 

Another Candidate writes : — *' I attribute my success in the Examination in a great 
measure to your valuable Guides^ and that excellent littie work * Latin Grammar 
Made Easy,' where everything is put in such a dear and concise form that it is 
invaluable for Examination purposes." 

A correspondent writes : — ** I have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
. the < Frendi Grammar Made Easy.' It is ind[eed made easy; and dull must an^ can- 
didate be who cannot by means w. it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency m this 
subject." 



Price 2s,y post free 2s, 2d. 

" s:pEOi:M:Eisr Eiss.A.irs." 

By J. GIBSON, AUD F. B. BUBBOWS. 

Compiifflng Hints on " How to write an English Composition," and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 

These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in tkeir English — 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

The above are published by BEBYSS ft TVBNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 

By the EDITOR. 
Price Is.; pott free 1«. Id. 

"GIBSON'S LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Published Eour Days after the January and . « 

June Examinations. 

GOKTBNTS : — I. Bemorks on the last Examination ; Hints for fatare Examinations, &c. 
n. Test Papers on the various Subjects. III. Correspondence, Notices, Queries, 
&c. rV. The Questions set at the last Examination, f oUowed by the Answers. . 

Price 35. %d, each. 

An Epitome of English History, prepared specially for the Preliminary 

Examinations, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 
specially for the Public Examinations. 

The aboTe are published by BEEVES & TTJBNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.cl;: 



Price 25. 6c?., post free 2s. 9d. 

"PRELIIVIINARY-ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY." 

Prepared on a similar plan to the Preliminary Law Examut ation Made 

Easy. 

Price Is., post free \s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

- Published immediately after each Preliminary Army Examination. 

CONTENTS : 
Part I. — Articles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examination. • 
n. — Test Papers on the Preliminary and further Army Subjects. 
m. — Answers to Correspondents, Queries, &c. 

IV. — ^Answers in full to the Questions set at the most recent 
Preliminary Examination. 



The aboTO are published by EDWABD STANFOBB, 55, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
Preparing for Puhlicatton, 

"CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION MADE EASY," 

Being a Complete Guide to Self -Preparation for the Lower DiTision 
Clerkship lUaminations. 
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Ko. 21.] GIBSON'S [Sixpence. 

GUIDE TO 

FSELIMINAST 

LAW EXAMINATION. 



FOR FEBRUARY, 1883. 



CONTENTS : 

Pabt I. — ^Bemarks on thb October Preliminary ; Subjects for 
THE May Examination; London Glass; Latin and 
French Grammars, etc. 

H. — ^Test Papers on History and Arithmetic. 

in. — ^Replies to Correspondents. 

rV. — Answers in pull to the February Examination Ques- 
tions, 1883. 



BY 



JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 

JPirH Claw Classiet Comb, 1874, late Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of Trinity CoUe^ef and 
Aaaistant Master at Westmimter Sehool. 



LONDON: 

BEEYES AND TXJRNEB, 100, CHANCEET LANE, 

1883. 
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PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 



Mr. JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 

OF BEOMLEY, KENT, 

Continnes to prepare for these EzaminatLons with almost Trnvarying^ 
success. 

Thus, out of 62 Pupils sent up in 1882, 54 passed, including many 
who had previouslj failed before coming to read with Mr. Gibson. 

Of the last 160 Pupils sent up 140 have been successful. 

SYSTEM 07 PBEPAKATION. 

PapflB may be either Besident, Glass or Postal. For the benefit of those Pupils "wlio 
cannot attend the Homing Claas, an Evening Class is held at Bromley every Toeeday 
and Friday tnxD. 7 to 8.30 p.m. 

CLABS IN IX>NDON. 

We have opened a Special Glass for the Preliminary Law at 24, Chancery Lane. 
Prospectus, with full details, on application. 



The Fee for attendance in Glass is 12 gfuineas for the Three Months' oourse ; 
5 gpuneas for tiie last Month ; and 3} guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal Pupils 
pay ^ guineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for the last Fortnight. 

ULST MONTH'S BESIDENT TUITION. 

Pupils who feel at all ** shaky" in their work are strongly advised to reside for ilie 
last Month immediately preceding the Examination. By adopting this plan, they 
will gain tiie advantage of the Special Evening Glasses which are held during thia 
Montii for Uie purpose of streng^ening specially weak points. 

TJStANSLATIONS OF THE FBENCH SUBJECTS. 

For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjects 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Candidates can 
have Copies of these translations on payment of Is. 6d. 

BOOKS BECOMMENDED FOB THE PBELIMINABT. 

A complete set of Books recommended for the Preliminary, including '* Public 
Examination Latin and French Grammars," "Specimen Essays," "History Made 
Easy," " Colenso's Arithmetic," " Geography Made Easy," and a translation of one 
of the French subjects, will be supplied on receipt of P.0.0. for 17*. 6rf. by J. Gibson, 
Bromley, Kent. 



The Intermediate and Final Examinations of the 

Law Society. 
Mr. ALBERT GIBSON, Solicitor, 

Prepares Pupils for these Examinations in Class and by means of 

Correspondence through the post. 
For particulars apply at 35, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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THE PEELIMINARY. 



N.B. — The London Class for the May PreHminary Examination will commence on 
Monday, February 19th, and continue work every Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, till the Examination. Fee for the Whole Course, 12 guineas; for the 
Last Six Weeks, 8 guineas; for the Last Month, 5 gxdneas. 

%* A Special Eyening Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. This 
Class will commence work on Monday evening, February 19th, at 6.30 p.m., and 
will meet every subsequent Thursday and Monday till the Examination. Fee 
for the Whole Course, 9 gxdneas; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 

Paet I. 
THE PEELIMINAEY EXAMINATION OF OCTOBEE, 1882. 

We sent in 17 Pupils for this Examination, of whom 14 were successful. 
Of these 7 were feesident, 2 Class and 8 Postal. Our Postal Pupils 
again did very well, 7 out of 8 being successful. 

The Examination was a veiy fair one, and not so many Candidates as 
usual were postponed. 

SUBJECTS FOE THE MAY EXAMINATION. 
These are : — 

1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic — ^The first four rules, simple and compound ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Geography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latin — ^Elementary. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) Italian. 

The following are the books in which Candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6, at the above-mentioned Examination. 

In Latin : — Sallust, *' Jugurtha'* ; or, Virgil, " Aeneid," Book xi. 

In Greek: — Sophocles, ** Antigone." 

In French : — E. Souvestre, " Le Philosophe sous les Toits" ; or, Voltaire, 
" Eome saiivee." 

In German: — Buchheim's ''Deutsche Prosa," pages 109 to 196; or, 
Lessing, " Nathan der Weise." 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, " Don Quixote," cap. xxxi. to Hi. both in- 
clusive ; or, Moratin, " La Mojigata." 

In Italian: — Manzoni's **I Promessi Sposi," cap. i. to viii. both 
inclusive ; or Tasso's " Gerusalemme," 4, 5, and 6 cantos, and Volpe's 
'* Eton Italian Grammar." 

With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each Candidate will be 
examined in two languages according to Ms selection. Candidates will 
have the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two selected 
languages. The subjects are published five months before each exami- 
nation. 

B 
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DATES OF EXAiONATIONS, 1883. 



Days of Ezaminations. 



Last Day for giving Notice. 



Last Day for griving reneteed 



Wednesday, 14th, and Thursday, 

16th February, at 10. 
Wednesday, 9th, and Thursday, 

10th May, at 10. 
Wednesday, 11th, and Thursday, 

12th July, at 10. 
Wednesday, 24th, and Thursday, 

25th October, at 10. 



Monday, 15th January 
Monday, 9th April 
Monday, 11th June. . . 
Monday, 24 th September 



Tuesday, 30th January. 
Tuesday, 24th April. 
Tuesday, 26th June. 
Tuesday, 9th October. 



We recommend Candidates to take up Virgil Aeneid xi. and Voltaire's 
Borne Sauvee ; a translation of tlie latter is now readj. Price, to Postal 
Pupils, 58, ; to others, 7«. 6d. 

CLASS IN LONDON. 

We have now established our London Preliminary Class on a firm 
footing. We are sending in Seven Pupils from this special Class for this 
February Examination. The Class meets on Mondays and Thursdays 
from 6.30 to 8 p.m., and on Wednesdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

A complete course of work is mapped out for our Class Students, by 
which they may direct their Home Studies; and a graduated series of Test 
Papers is given, completely covering the whole ground of the Examination. 

Prospectus, with full details and terms, will be sent on application. 

THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION LATIN AND FEENCH 
GEAMMAES. 
The First Editions of our ** Latin and French Grammars Made Easy" 
having run out, we have brought out a Second Edition of each under the 
above titles. A few additions and alterations have been made, so as to 
make them cover the whole ground likely to be traversed by the Ex- 
aminers. The general plan and principle, however, of the books remain 
unchanged, as they have been found to answer their purpose so well. 

LONDON MATEICULATION GUIDE (No. 2). 
Our Guide, containing the Questions set in the January Matriculation 
Examination, followed by the Answers, is now ready. 



Pabt II. 

Test Papers on Histoey and Aeithmetic. 

History^ Roman and Saxon Periods, 

1. What proofs still exist of (1) the British and Celtic, (2) the Soman 
occupation of our Isles? 

2. Give a few particulars, with dates, of the various Eoman invasions of 
Great Britain. 
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3. What is the supposed date of the first introduction of Christianity 
into Britain, and under what circumstances, and in what year, was 
it re-introduced into our Isles ? 

4. By what British prince, and for what purpose, were the Saxons 
invited into this country? 

5. Name the kingdoms, with dates, which were established by the 
Saxons, and explain the terms ** Heptarchy" and ** Octarchy." 

6. Give an account of Alfred's reign. 

7. Who was the first ** sole monarch" of England? Who first used the 
title of '' King of all England," and who '' King of the English?" 

8. What was the state of the country during Ethelred the Unready's 
reign? What act of atrocious cruelty did he commit, and how was it 
avenged? 

9. Name the kings of the Danish line, and write your opinion of 
Canute's character. 

10. Explain the terms Brethwalda, Pendragon, Witenagemot. 

11. State what you know of any two of the following persons: 
Cassivelaunus, Boadicea, Hadrian, St. Dunstan, Odo, St. Germain. 

12. What events are connected with the following dates : a.d. 78, 410, 
449, 546, 1053, 1066? * 

i 

Arithmetic. K\ 

First Four Rules and Square Measure. *• 

1. Define arithmetic, numeration and notation. How are numbers 
classified ? Explain our decimal system, and show how it is made to 
express all numbers. 

2. Express in figures — five thousand seven hundred and seven billions, 
five hundred an^ thirty-four thousand five hundred and thirty-eight 
millions, four hundred and twenty-four thousand and four ; and in words 
567,894,321,070,543. 

3. Find a number, such that if you diminish it by 56 and divide it by 
bb you will get 2854 for the quotient, and for the remainder. 

4. Find the number of seconds from noon on September 19th to 7 a.m. 
on December 18th. 

5. A number of things at 3/. 4«. 6\d, each cost 5,647/. 18*. \\\d. How 
many were there ? 

6. What is. the measure of a quantity, and what the multiple ? Explain 
the method of proving multiplication by ** casting out the nines." 

7. A piece of timber contains 507 J square feet. What length must be 
cut off it to give 24 feet in breadth ? 

8. Required the . amount of carpet and the cost of carpeting a room 
19 feet 6 inches long and 12 feet 3 inches broad at 3$. 9(^. a yard, the 
carpet being 15 inches wide. 



Postal Tuition. — ^We would call attention to the fact that in the February 
Examination of this last year all our (9) Postal Pupils passed ; in 
May, 4 out of 5 ; in July, 2 out of 3 ; and in October 7 out of 8, 
making a total of 22 out of 25 during the year 1882. These results 
show l£e excellence of this system when faithfully followed out. 

b2 
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4 OIBSOK's FBELDCnrABT LAW EXAMINATIOlf. 

PARTin. 

NOTICES TO COEEESPONDENTS, QUEEIES, etc. 

H. J. P. — (1) There is a Grammar Paper set. (2) There are no papers 
to be obtained. 

JusTiTiAM AMANS. — ^Tou will Stand but little chance of gaining a dis- 
pensing order. 

%* For List of Books sttpplied by u», see inside of Front Wrapper, 



-♦- 



Paut IV. 
QUESTIONS SET AT THE FEBEUAEY PEELIMINAEY EXAMI- 
NATION, 1883, FOLLOWED BY THE ANSWEES. 

N.B. — ^The Exercises in Composition must not be less than two, and need not be 
more than four pages in length. Great attention should be paid to the Writing, 
Spelling and Punctuation, .both in this and in the Dictation Exercise. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Write an essay or a letter on one of the following subjects : — 

1. Democracy. 

2. The influence of the Penny Post on letter writing. 

3. Oratorios — ^which you prefer, and why ? 

4. On the choice of a profession. 

5. Sympathy. 

6. War. 

(See Specimen Essays, p. 12.) 

ELEUENTABY LATIN. 

1. Enumerate the various causes which bring about letter changes in 
Latin, and give examples of each. 

2. Explain, and illustrate fully by examples, the meaning of the words 
Stem^ Root, Flexion, Suffix, Stem- Character, Root- Character. 

3. State fully by what criteria the different declensions of nouns are 
distinguished in Latin. 

4. Give the genitive plural of Fax, Amnis, Socer, Dies, Eques, Cinis, 
Pes, Vas, Vox; and the dative singular of Jus, Anceps, Inops, Caro, Mos, 
Grex, Lis, Domus. 

5. Give the rules of comparison in Latin, with as many examples as 
you can of anomalous comparisons. 

6. What are the different classes of numerals in Latin? Enumerate the 
roots from which they are all derived. 

7. Give the different classes of Latin pronouns. Point out the difference 
between Quisquam, Quivis, Aliquis, Quisquis, Quidam, Quisque. 

8. What conjugations are there in Latin and how are thev dis- 
tinguished? Give the first person singular of the perfect of the f oUowinff 
verbs, Ulciscor, Sero, Gtgno, Porrigo, Peto, Tango, Eo, Edo, Fatiscor, Lino, 

^^a^State the different ways of expressing a wish or a prohibition in 
_^ 10. Give some of the principal rules of syntax in Latin. 
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Gibson's fbeuminabt law examinAtzox. 5 

ANSWEES TO THE LATIN GEAMMAE PAPEE. 

1. (i) To form the perfect tense of a verb : e, g, ago, egi. 

(ii) For sake of euphony, in the case of a preposition compounded with 
a verb : e, g, in becomes il in il-ludo. 

(iii) In case of a verb compounded with a preposition: e,g» cado, 
concedo. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, pp. 13, 25, 26.) 

2. Stem = that part of a •word on which the changes of flexion are 
based, e, g, die- is the stem of die-s. 

Eoot = most elementary form of a word, beyond which you cannot go 
any further back, e.g, ac- is the root of ac-er. 

Flexion = the termination added on to the stem of a word, e, g. -rum 
is a flexion in mensa-rum. 

Suffix = a syllable added to a root or stem, e.g. -in and -is are suffixes 
in dom-in-is. 

Stem-character = the last letter of the stem, e.g, c is the stem- 
character of die-s. 

Eoot-character = the predominant vowel in a root, c. g, a is the root 
character in ac-er. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 2.) 

8. The declensions are distinguished by their characteristic letters. 
The characteristic of the first declension is -a ; of the 2nd, -o ; of the 
3rd, -i or a consonant \ of the 4th, -u ; of the 5th, -e. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 2.) 

4. Gen, Plur. — ^Facium, amnium, socerorum, dierum, equitum, cinerum, 
pedum, vasorum, vocum. 

Dat Sing. — Juri, ancipiti, inopi, cami, mori, gregi, liti, domui or 
domo. 

6. The comparative is formed by changing the -i or -is of the gen. 
case sing, into -ior ; the superlative by changing it into -issimus. 

Exceptions :— 

(i) Adj. in -er make superlative in -rimus. 

(ii) Six adj. in -ilis (facilis, difficilis, similis, dissimilis, gracilis, 
humilis) make sup. in -limus. 

(iii) Adj. in -dicus, -ficus, and -volus make comp., and sup. in -entior 
and -entissimus. 

(iv) Adj. in -us pure {%,e, where the -us is preceded by a vowel) are 
compared by means of magis and maxime. 

There are also several irregular adj., besides the above-named, e,g, 
bonus, mains, &c. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 8.) 

6. (i) Cardinal (cardo, a hinge), those on which the others hinge, 
e.g* unus. 

(ii) Ordinal (ordo, order), denoting rank, e,g, primus, 
(iii) Distributive, ue, so many each, e,g, singuli. 
(iv) Adverbial, denoting so many times, e.g. semel. 
These numerals can all be traced back to old Sanskrit roots. 
(See Public Examination Latin Gbrammar, p. 27.) 
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6 GIBSOX'S FBEUMIXAKT LAW EXAMINATION. 

7. (i) Personal, as Ego. 
(ii) I^ossessive, as Aleus. 

(iii) Keflexive, as Se. 

(iv) Definitive, as Idem. 
(v) Indefinite, as Quis. 

(vi) Eelative, as Qui. 

(vii) Interrogative, as Quis ? 
(viii) Demonstrative, as Hie. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, pp. 9, 10.) 
Quisquam (negative), anyone at all. 
Quivis (affirmative), anyone you choose. 
Aliquis, someone. 
Quisquis, whoever. 
Quidam, a certain one. 
Quisque, each. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 10.) 

8. There are four conjugations, distinguished by their characteristic 
letters. The character of the first is -a; of the 2nd -e; of the 3rd -u or a 
consonant ; of the 4th -i. Ultus sum, serui (join), sevi (sow), genui, 
porrexi, petivi, tetigi, ivi, edidi (publish), esi (eat), fessus sum, levi, trivi. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 11 and pp. 18 — 25.) 

9. Wishes are expressed — 

(i) By the conjunctive mood, e.g,^ Valeat. 
(ii) By utinam with conjunctive, Utinam vixisset! 
(iii) By oh si with conjunctive, e.g,. Oh si me amaret! 

Prohibitions are expressed — 

(i) By ne with imperative or conjunctive; c.^., Ne impera mihi; ne 
mihi ita dicas. 

(ii) By the imperative mood of nolo followed by an infinitive, e,g. Noli 
peccare. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 36.) 

10. A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 

An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number and case. 
The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, number and 
person, but in case follows the construction of its own clause. 
These are the three cardinal rules in syntax. 



ABITHUETIC. 

K.B. — ^The working must in every case accompany the answer. 

1. Explain the terms umt, notation, numeration, abstract and concrete 
numbers. Which of the four fundamental rules apply to the latter, and 
under what conditions ? 

2. Show how an extension of the ordinary system of Notation may be 
made to include fractional and integral arithmetic in one and the same 
system. 
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GIBSON'S FBELIMINABY LAW EXAMINATIOX. 7 

3. What is the number which you increase by 34 when you add to it 
itd }ds and its Jths ? 

4. Prove that if the numerator and denominator of a fraction be 
multiplied or divided by the same number its value is not altered. 

5. Simplify the following : — 

(a) 5 of i\ ^ (6i - A). 

(^. 1 - '0069 

^ ^ -10 .4 4. -00005 + -002 X -0125. 

6. If to the f and i of my age you add 15 years the result will be my 
age 9 years hence. How soon shall I be 50 years old ? 

7. The two hands of a watch are in a straight line. After what lapse 
of time will they resume that position ? 

8. Two trains are started at the same moment to meet each other. The 
first does three miles more an hour than the second, and at the end of 
twelve hours the trains meet f of the way. What is the distance of the 
two starting points ? 

9. Four partners gain £21,175. The first is to have £4,250 more than 
thesecond; the second £1,700 more than the third ; the third £1,1 75 more 
than the fourth. What does each partner get, respectively ? 

10. A person has £12 :4s, Od, in half-crowns, florins and shillings ; and 
the numoer of coins of each kind are respectively as the numbers 7, 5 
and 3. Find the number of coins of each kind. 

ANSWERS TO THE AEITHMETIC QUESTIONS. 

1. Unit = a determinate quantity, which acts as a standard by which 
numbers are measured. 

Notation == the art of expressing numbers by figures. 

Numeration = the art of expressing numbers by words. 

Abstract number = a number containing so many units, without 
reference to any particular person or thing, e.g, 1, 2, 3. 

Concrete numbers = a number which has reference to some particular 
person or thing, e. g, 1 man, 2 horses, 3 engines. 

A concrete number cannot be multiplied by another concrete number, 
except in lineal measure. The processes of division, subtraction ancj 
addition can be employed with them in all cases. In the case of division, 
a concrete number divided by a concrete number gives an abstract number 
as the quotient. 

(See Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy, pp. 15, 73.) 

2. By means of the decimal notation strictly carried out, a number can 
be multiplied or divided by 10, 100, 1000, &c. by moving the decimal point 
1, 2, 3, &c. places to the right (for multiplication) or left (for division). 
In the case of a whole number, the multiplication is effected by adding 
on O's. (See Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy, pp. 15, 73.) 
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8 Gibson's fbeliminaby law exaioxation. 

3. Let unity = the number. 

Then J + f == 34 
.-. li = 34 

Hence number required is 24 — Ans, 

4. Since the denominator shows into how many equal parts the whole 
number is divided, and the numerator points out how many of these parts 
are taken to make the fraction, it is clear that if both numerator and 
denominator be multiplied or divided by the same number, they will 
increase proportionately ; and hence the value of the fraction will be 
unaltered. (See Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy, pp. 42, 74.) 

3 

= -4V9 — Ans, 

88-55 + 10 
(b) 11 - 1 ^^Q 



220 2 



^X = I Ans. 



15 m -Me 34-29 

* 3 

(c) i X f X H X fi + 3^^2i 

* -7 3 

= 1 x^ X ^ X t5-^^ 
* 7 

(d) 1 '0069 



1 -40205 X -0125 
100 

= 100 - 4Q205 ^ -0125 
138 9000 

"=" ^^^ 8041 X 113 
1242000 



= 100 — 



= 98 + 



908633 
1817266 - 1242000 



908633 



575266 



- 9S 908633 = 98-633111498, &c,^Ans. 
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Gibson's preliminary law examination. 9 

6. Let X = my present age. 

Then fa? + far+15 = ar+9 

.-. 15 a? + 14 a? - 35 a; = 315 - 525 
... ^ ex= - 210 
.-. *=35 

50 — 35 = 15. Ans. — In 15 years. 

7. The minute hand gains 11 minutes in every 12 minutes on the hour 
hand. Now the minute hand is 30 minutes behind at the start ; and it 
will have to gain 30 minutes more after it catches up the hour hand, 
before the two hands are exactly opposite again. Thus it must gain 
60 minutes altogether : — 

11 : 60 : : 12 Ans. 

. 60 X 12 720 ^. . . 

Ans. = — = = 65 i^r mm. 

11 11 

(See Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy, pp. 61 — 64.) 

8. In 12 hours the first will have done 36 miles more than the second. 
Now the first has gone f of the distance, and the second J, t, e, the first 

has gone double the distance of the second. 

Hence the distance is 36 miles X 3 = 108 miles. 

(See Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy, pp. 61 — 64.) 

9. Let a; = A.'s share. 

Then x — 4,250/. = B.'s share. 
X — 5,950/. = C.*s share. 
X — 7,125/. = D.'s share. 

x + X -^ 4,250 + a? ~ 5,950 + a? - 7,125 = 21,175/. 
4 a: = 38,500/. 
.'. X = 9,625/. = A.'s share \ 

5,375/. =B.'s „ ( . 
3,675/. = C.'s „ ( ^'**- 
2,500/. = D.'s „ ; 

10. The total value of the coins is £12 : 45. 

They consist of half-crowns, florins and shillings ; 

.-. according to value they are in the ratio of 5 to 4 to 2. 

.'. according to value i\- would be half-crowns ; 

„ „ -A- „ „ florins; 

„ „ -A- „ „ shillings. 

But numerically they are in the ratio of 7 to 5 to 3. 
Therefore the new ratio is f Ho i^ to Ar. 
Therefore total = ft. 

61)12:4(45. 
20 

244 
244 

.'. A- = 4». 
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Ans, There are (35 X 4«.) = 140*. in half-crowns = 56 half-crowns. 
„ „ (20 X 4«.) = 80*. in florins = 40 florins. 
„ „ ( 6 X 4«.) = 24*. in shillings = 24 shillings. 



FBENCH GBAMMAB. 

1. Give the French of the following nouns : — ^the roof — the cellar — ^the 
garret— the library— the yard — ^the bell— the knocker — the drawing- 
room. 

2. Give the feminine of the following adjectives : estime — ^inquiet — 
bienfaiteur — malin — epais — long. 

3. Parse the following sentence : Ces jeunes eleves me plaisent, ils sont 
bien eleves. 

4. Conjugate in French both the singular and plural of: that I may 
have been — that I might have been. 

5. Give the third person singular future tense of : f alloir — se souvenir 
— faire envoyer — aller — ^mourir — pouvoir — voir. 

6. Put down the English of : II me tarde de revoir ma patrie. — De 
quoi s'agit-il ? — II ne tient k vous. — Nous n' avons fait quoi que ce fut. — 
II n'est pas homme d se laisser faire la Ague. 

Translate : — 

If you ever should pay a visit to the Zoological Gardens at Paris, and 
pass through the museimi of natural history, you may behold the skeleton^ 
of that young fanatic Soleiman, from Alep in Egypt, an old student of 
Cairo. He had offered himself to assassinate the general-in-chief of the 
French army. After having followed General Eleber for several days, 
without being able to approach him, the assassin got ' into the gardens of 
the head-quarters ' and concealed himself there in an old cistern.* On 
the 14th of Jijne, 1800, the general, who was taking a walk on a terrace 
with Mr. Protain, an architect, was accosted by the young Mussulman, as 
if asking for alms, and he kissed the hand of Kleber with humility. 
But, whilst the General got ready * to listen to him, the murderer plimged 
his dagger * four times into the body. Kleber fell, drowned in his blood, 
calling out, " Help ! I am wounded." With Kleber, Egypt was lost for 
France. 

ANSWERS TO THE FRENCH GRAMMAR QUESTIONS. 

1. Le toit, la cave, la mansarde, la biblioth^que, la cour, la cloche, le 
marteau, le salon. 

2. Estimee, inquiete, bienfaitrice, maligne, epaisse, longue. 
(See PubHc Examination French Grammar, p. 7.) 

^ le squolette. ^ penetrer. ' quartier-g6neral. * la citeme. 

* s'apprcter. * lo poignard. 
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3. Ces. Dem. com. pron., plural of "ce." 
Jeunes. Adj. qualifying eleves. 

Eleves. Noun, plural of eleve, Bubj. to plaisent. 

Me.^ PerB. pron. 1st person, dat. case, obj. to plaisent. 

Plaisent. 3rd pers. plur. pres. indie, of plaire. 

Us. Pers. pron. nom. plur. subj. to sont. 

Sont. Third pers. plur. pres. indie, of ^tre. 

Bien. Adv. qualifying 61eves. 

Aleves. Masc. plur. of past part, of elever. 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, pp. 13, 14.) 

4. Que j'aie ete. Que j'eusse ete. 
Que tu aies ete. Que tu eusses ete. 
Qu'il ait ete. ^ ^ Qu'il eut ete. 

Que nous ayons ete. Que nous eussions ete. 

Que vous ayez ete. Que vous eussiez ete. 

Qu'ils aient ete. Qu'ils eussent ete. 

6. II f audra, il se souviendra, il f era envoyer, il ira, il mourra, il pourra, 
il verra. 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, pp. 17 — 20.) 

6. I long to see my native land again; What is the matter? It does not 
depend on you; Whatever it was, we did not do it; He is not a man to 
let himself be played with. 

S'il vous arrive jamais de faire visite aux Jardins Zoologiques k Paris, 
et de traverser le Musee de Thistoire naturelle, vous pourrez voir le 
squelette de ce jeune fanatique, nomme Soleiman, qui vient d*Aleppe en 
£gypte, un vieux etudiant de Cairo. II avait propose lui-meme d'assas- 
siner le generalissime de I'armee Franqaise. Apres avoir suivi General 
Kleber pendant plusieurs jours, sans pouvoir s'approcher de lui, Tassassin 
penetra dans les jardins du quartier- general, et s'y cacha dans une 
vieiUe citerne. Le quatorze Juin Tan mil huit cents, le general, qui 
se promenait sur une terrasse avec M. Protain, un architect e, fut aborde 
du jeune Musulman, comme s'il demandat I'aumone ; et il baisa la main 
de M. Kleber tres-humblement. Mais, pendant que le general s'appretait 
k Tecouter, Tassassin enfonqa son poignard quatre fois dans le corps. 
Kleber tomba mort, noye dans son sang, et s'ecriant ** Aide-moi, je suis 
blesse." Avec Kleber TEgypte etait perdue aux Fran9ais. 



HISTOHY AND GEOGBAPHY. 

1. Give some account of the Eoman occupation of Britain. 

2. Enumerate the Dynasties which have reigned in England since the 
Conquest. In what year and on what grounds did the first of each 
dynasty lay claim to the Crown ? 

8. State what you know of the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

4, State the principal clauses of the Great Charter. 
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5. What were, respectively, the " Mad Parliament," the " Good Parlia- 
ment," the '*^ Merciless Parliament," and the ** Seven Years' Parliament ;" 
and state what you know of the " Provisions of Oxford," the " Statute of 
Provisors" and the " Statute of Mortmain?" 

6. What were the circumstances which brought about the final rupture 
between Charles I. and his Parliament ? 

7. Eelate the history of the Gunpowder Plot. 

8. Who were the members of the Cabal Administration, and why was 
it so called ? 

9. Compare and contrast the foreign policies of Elizabeth, Oliver 
Cromwell and William III., respectively. 

10. Sketch the history of the laws in this country relating to the army. 
When did England first possess a standing army ? 

11. Give some account of the lives of two of the following : — Thomas 4 
Becket, Warren Hastings, Marlborough, Hampden, Francis Bacon, 
Anselm, Milton, Ealeigh, Nelson, Lady Jane Gray. 

12. Draw a map of the Mediterranean. 

13. Why do certain winds prevail in some regions of the globe more 
than in others ? 

14. What are the principal tributaries of the Baltic, the Adriatic and 
the Caspian Seas ? 

16. What are the principal manufacturing towns of England, and what 
are their principal products ? 

16. Into how many provinces is Ireland divided, and what Counties 
are there in each ? 

ANSWERS TO ENGLISH HISTOEY AND GEOGEAPHY. 

1. B.C. b^. — Julius CsBsar's first invasion. Csesar remained only 17 
days in this country. 

B.C. 64. — Crosar's second invasion. Defeat of Cassivelaunus, the British 
chief, who was forced to give hostages and promise tribute. 

A.D. 43. — Plautius and Vespasian sent over to Britain by the Emperor 
Claudius. Vectis (the Isle of Wight) was subdued by Vespasian, and the 
colony of Camulodunum (Maiden) founded. 

j^,D. 47, — Ostorius Scapula sent to command the Eoman armies. 

A.D. 51. — Defeat of Caractacus, chief of the Silures in South Wales. 

A.D. 61, 62. — ^Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, exasperated by the cruelty 
of the Eomans, took up arms, destroyed London, and massacred 70,000 
Eomans. She was, however, eventuaUy defeated by Shetonius Paulinus, 
when, rather than fall into the enemy's hands, she committed suicide by 
taking poison. 

A.D. 78. — Arrival of Julius Agricola, who, whilst upholding the Eoman 
power by his arms, also taught the Britons the art of peace. He drew 
two chains of forts — one from the Solway Pirth to the Tyne, and the other 
from the Pirth of Perth to the Firth of Clyde. 

A.D. 211. — Arrival of Severus, who attempted to ward off the attacks of 
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the Caledonians. After losing 50,000 men, however, he- returned to 
Eboracum (York), where he died. 

A.D. 306. — Constantine the Great assumed the title of Caesar at York. 

A.D. 411. — The Eoman legions left the country, being recalled by the 
Emperor Honorius to defend Italy. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 3, 4.) 

2.— (i.) The Normans, 1066-'U54. 

William the Bastard, commonly called the Conqueror, was the first 
king of the Norman line, and based his claims on — 

(a) Descent; 

(b) The pledged word of Edward the Confessor and Harold ; 

(c) Conquest. 

(ii.) The House of Flantas^enety 1154— USo, 

(Sub-divided later on into the rival houses of York and Lancaster.) 

First king, Henry II., who based his claim on the Treaty of Win- 
chester (1053), by which it was enacted that Stephen should hold the 
crown for life, and be succeeded by Matilda or her issue. Henry II. 
came to the throne in 1054 as Matilda's son. 

Lancaster. 1 399— 1 464. 

Henry IV., or Bolingbroke, based his claim on his descent from John 
of Gaunt and the incapacity of the reigning king, Eichard II. 

York. 1464 — 1485 (except for a brief interval in Sept., 1470, when 
Henry VI. was once more placed upon the throne). 

Edward IV. succeeded through victories over the Lancastrians at 
Towton, Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, and also as being direct inheritor 
of the old Plantagenet claims, 
(iii.) House of Tudor, 1485—1603. 

Henry Vll. owed his throne to the defeat of Eichard HI. at Be s worth, 
and also inherited the Lancastrian claims, 
(iv.) House of Stuart. 1603—1688. 

Jam'es I. of England, VT. of Scotland : son of Mary, Queen of Scots 
and succeeded by descent from Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. On 
failure of male heirs from Elizabeth, this prince was nearest to the throne : 

Cromwell, 1649 — 1658 : failed to establish a dynasty, owing in a great 
measure to the incapacity of his son, Eichard Cromwell. 

(v.) Continuation of Stuart Dynasty through the House of Orange, 1688 
—1714. 

William III. married a daughter of James II., but reigned in his own 
right as the choice of the people. Anne reigned as daughter of James II. 
and as the fittest person to occupy the throne, seeing that the legitimate 
heir was a Catholic. She claimed by the Act of Settlement (1701), which 
was a development of the Bill of Eights. 1689. 
(vi.) House of Brunswick or Guelph, 1714. 

Gteorge I. claimed in accordance with the terms of the Act of Settle- 
ment, which settled the crown, in default of issue from Anne, on heirs 
of Princess Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter of James I. 

(See History Made Easy, passim,) 

3. The Constitutions of Clarendon, 1164, chiefly ecclesiastical, were 
drawn up to regulate the relations which were to exist between Church 
.and State. Ecclesiastics accused of crime were to be tried by king's 
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jadgea and not bj eoclesiasiical courts; appeals to chordi authorities 
outside England were forbidden, and restrictions placed on taking orders. 
The necessity of some legislation on this subject was made evident early 
in the struggle between the king, as head of the State, and Thomas ^ 
Becket, as head of the Church in England. 
(See Histoiy Made Easy, Appendix B.) 
4. The Great Charter, 1215— 

Declares freedom of Church of England from foreign control. 
Begulations as to reliefs, wardships, marriages, widows and other 

feudal rights. 
Administers law and justice by establishing— 
i. Court of Common Pleas ; 
ii. Kegulations concerning assizes, fines, &c. 
No taxes to be levied without consent of commune concilium. 
All men must be tried by lawful judgment of their peers. 
Justice is not to be sold. 
No man to be kept in prison without trial. 
(See History Made Easy, p. 50 ; also Appendix B.) 

6. The Mad Parliament was simmioned in 1258 at Westminster by 
Simon de Montfort, and drew up the Provisions of Oxford (see below). 

The Merciless Parliament was convened in Mary's reign, for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning cruel acts of persecution against Protestants. 

The Seven Years' Parliament met in Henry Yin.'s reign, and passed, 
amongst other things, the Act of Settlement. 

The Provisions of Oxford, passed by the Mad Parliament (see above), 
enacted: — 

1. That four knights should be chosen to represent each county in Par- 
liament. 

2. That sheriffs should be chosen annually by vote. 

3. That accounts of the public money should be given in every year. 

4. That Parliament should meet three times a year — ^in February, June 
and October. 

The Statute of Provisors, passed in 1353, made it penal to procure any 
presentations to benefices horn the Court of Home. 

The Statute of Mortmain prohibited direct grants of lands to corpora- 
tions without a licence from the crown — it was especially directed against 
rdigious houses, who, by various contrivances, attempted to elude its 
provisions. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 53, 169.) 

6. The immediate causes of the rupture of Charles I. and his parliament 
were the Irish Eebellion of 1641, which, it was thought, Charles secretly 
encouraged : and also the king's faithlessness in the matter of the Grand 
Hemonstrance, the articles of whjch he promised to observe, but failed 
to do so. 

His attempt to arrest the five members while in the execution of their 
duties as members of parliament excited the strongest feeling against 
him, and he found it necessary to fly to York. On his refusal to give up 
the command of the army, the civil war broke out. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. Ill, 112.) 

7. The Gunpowder Plot was a conspiracy set on foot in 1605 by the 
Homan Catholics, who were disappointed at not receiving special favours 
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from James I. The ,object of the Plot was to blow up James and the 
Houses of Parliament. The chief conspirators were Oatesby and Bigby ; 
whilst a Spanish officer, named Guy Fawkes, was to apply the match to 
the gunpowder. The plot was detected through a warning issued to Lord 
Monteagle, one of the Members of Parliament. Fawkes and most of his 
accompHces were executed. (See History Made Easy, p. 105.) 

8. The Cabal. 1670. 

So called from the initial letters of the names of the men who composed 
it, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale. 
(See History Made Easy, p. 122.) 

9. Elizabeth, notwithstanding her jealousy, captiousness and persecuting 
tendencies, was essentially a national queen, and understood the national 
temper. Her object and policy was to establish the national greatness. 
Her capacity for yielding her own wishes at a crisis caused all classes to 
rally round her when the country was in danger, and thus her very 
obstinacy had in it elements of security, for foreign nations could never 
understand how a country so apparently disaffected could withstand the 
shock of foreign invasions. By siding with the Protestants in France she 
caused the Puritan persecution in England to seem less severe, while by her 
steady resistance to Spain she conciliated all classes and gathered them 
around her for her support. No less passionate was the devotion of 
Cromwell to England and to the consolidation of her power. His 
spirited resistance to the Dutch and his steady policy in alljring with 
Mazarin checked all hopes in foreign nations of reaping benefit from the 
distractions under which England had recently been suffering, as well as all 
projects of restoring the exiled line as long as Cromwell lived. Yet while 
Elizabeth ruled through the heart of her people, Cromwell ruled through 
the sword and his own lofty mind. Elizabeth governed by sympathy, 
Cromwell by fear — ^but each in their respective periods raised England 
from insignificance, danger and trouble, to power, strength and influence. 
William of Orange is remarkable for the unceasing hostility with which 
he regarded France. He, too, was keenly alive to the interests of the 
country he was called upon to govern, and all his policy was directed to 
the maintenance of an equal balance of power in Europe, by which the 
position of England should be maintained. This balance was chiefly 
threatened by the all-extending ambition of France, and hence William's 
constant struggle with that country. The power of William, however, 
rested neither on sympathy nor the sword. He never gained the affection 
of his people or was anything but a stranger in a strange land. He 
ruled from national necessity at the outset and maintained his position 
through his strong sense of duty, supported by the consciousness of the 
people that there was no one to replace him who could as efficiently main- 
tain the honour of the country. (See History Made Easy, pp. 102, 118, 
131, 132.) 

10. The old regulations concerning armed forces were that each man, 
according to his estate, should keep sufficient arms. These regulations, 
however, were abrogated by James I. ; but in 1638, Charles I., by Orders 
in Council, ordered every freeholder whose land was of the value of 200/. 
per annum to furnish a horse soldier when called upon. The troops so 
levied were called the militia, and these were for some time the only 
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military defences of this countiy until towards the end of the 1 7th century, 
a standing army began to arise. (In 1757, howeyer, the rumours of 
French invasion again brought the militia into temporary activity.) 

The growth of a standing army was gradual, and it was a favourite 
object of arbitrary kings such as Charles I. and his ministers. The 
people, however, always steadily opposed such a project, warned by its 
results on the Continent. By the instrument of government, 1653, pro- 
visions for a regular army of 30,000 men was made, and Uie military 
despotism which immediately ensu.ed excited great hatred of standing 
armies. At the Bestoration these troops were disbanded, but both 
Charles II. and James II. endeavoured to soothe away the popular pre- 
judice, and large forces were permanently retained by these kings when 
there was no longer need for their services. By the Bill of Eights 
standing armies were declared illegal, and since the Bevolution the exis- 
tence of a standing army has been absolutely dependent on Parliament. 

The Mutiny Act (1688) was passed in 1688 for one year only, and has 
been annually renewed ever since : this regulates the army in England, 
and if it were left unrenewed on any occasion the army would im- 
mediately lose its legal status. Since the Eevolution, the national dis- 
taste to a standing army has frequently found expression, but the victories 
of Marlborough, the difficulties with the Pretender, the retention of 
Gibraltar, and especially the great war with France in the Peninsula 
and the Netherlands eventually, though gradually, reconciled the people 
to its institution. 

11. [^TFe select two names, and give materials for short lives of the othersJ^ 

Warren Hastings, of good family, though in reduced circumstances, 
was educated at Westminster, but was sent to India at an early a^e, 
where he started life as a clerk in the East India Company's service. His 
diplomatic talents soon brought him into prominence — ^he was appointed 
agent at the court of Surajah Dowlah, and was eventually made one of 
the Council of Bengal. By the regulating Act of 1773, he was 
appointed first governor-general of India, and both as ruler and financier 
thoroughly realised the expectations formed of him by his employers. 
The means, however, which he adopted to secure these ends were not so 
open to favourable criticism, and the oppression towards the natives, 
which the demands of the company almost forced him to use, roused the 
indignation of Edmund Burke, who brought up the question for consi- 
deration before the House of Commons, and Hastings was eventually 
impeached. After a trial extending over eight years he was eventually 
acquitted, but was damaged both in reputation and fortune. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in re-establishing both. 

Anselm, Abbot of Bee, was called upon to succeed Lanfranc in tiie 
reign of William Eufus. He was a man of saintly character and great 
learning, and played a prominent part in the theological controversies 
which then agitated Europe. His system of metaphysics is to some extent 
embodied in the celebrated maxim **Cogito, ergo sum.'' He acted as a 
check to the violent disposition of William Eufus, but it is chiefly in 
connection with his struggle against that monarch and Henry I. for the 
supremacy of Church over State, that he made himself conspicuous. He 
has been cited as an instance of the saintly churchman of his day as 
opposed to the statesman churchman embodied in Lanfranc. 
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11. Thomas d Beckett favourite of Henry II., first chancellor, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, quarrelled with Henry 11. in latter capacity; 
went into exile, and on his return, still proving refractory, was murdered 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, owing to his great military talents, and 
the favours of the Duchess of Cleveland, rose to the first position in the 
kingdom after the throne ; deserted James II. in 1688, Tbut intrigued 
wim the Jacobites afterwards. In Anne's reign was called upon to con- 
duct the war of Spanish succession, and fought and won the great battles 
of Blenheim, Ordenarde, Malplaquet. Strong political and fan^y party 
from 1702—1708. 

Hampden, John, great leader of Parliamentary party against Charles I., 
resisted imposition of ship money. Killed at skinnish of Chalgrove. 

Bacon, Francis, councillor and chancellor under Elizabeth and James I., 
famous for his peculation and dishonesty, as a statesman; and his wonder- 
ful talents, as a philosopher {vide Lord Macaulay, Essay on Bacon). 

Milton, John, secretary to Cromwell and his earnest follower, one of 
our greatest poets, wrote " Paradise Lost" when blind, and was equally 
successful as a prose author. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, courtier in reign of Elizabeth, also a great dis- 
coverer, and colonised Virginia ; arrested on charge of assisting in a plot 
to dethrone James I. and place Arabella Stuart on the throne ; remained 
in prison 12 years, wrote " Citizen of the World ; eventually released in 
order to find the El Dorado, but failing in this was beheaded. 

Nelson, Vise, and Bronti, admiral of the English fleet, and defeated the 
French at AbouMr and Trafalgar. Stormed Copenhagen. Formed a 
romantic attachment for Lady Hamilton, which involved him in domestic 
troubles. 

Lady Jane Gray, wife of Dudley, son of Duke of Northumberland, 
beheaded by Mary I. on pretext that she was aspiring to the throne. 
She was really an innocent tool in the hands of the Dudleys. 

(See History Made Easy, passim.) 

12. See Atlas and " Geography Made Easy," pp. 13, 17. 

13. The winds which are produced by the more direct influence of the 
sun, as in the tropical regions, are either permanent or periodical. In 
the other regions of the earth the winds are variable, because they 
depend on a variety of causes, e, y. the expansion and contraction of the 
volume of the atmosphere, by the ascent of vapour in clouds, or their 
descent in rain. For, wherever the equilibrium in the atmosphere is 
destroyed, currents of air or wind will rush in that direction till it is 
restored. But as this equilibrium is supposed to be disturbed chiefly by 
electrical changes in the atmosphere, electricity may be considered as the 
principal cause of the variableness of the winds. 

In me Temperate Zones, in both hemispheres, the prevalent winds are 
westerly. This coincides with the general direction of the currents in 
these regions. 

(See Sullivan's Geography Generalised, p. 126.) 

14.. The principal rivers flowing into the Baltic are the Vistula, Oder 
and Southern Dwina. 

Those flowing into the Adriatic are the Po, Eeno and Potenza. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John QibsoN; MA., of Bromley, Kent, and Albert Gibsoit. 
Price 5*. ; ctuhj post free 4s. 4d. 

"Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy." 2nd Edit 

BEVISED AND EHXiABGED. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO SELP-PEEPARATION. 
Contents : — ^Introdnctoiy. Chap. I. What Books to Bead. II. The Tarions subjects, 
and how to deal with them. III. Course of Beading. Appendix — I. Test Papers. 
II. Useful Hints. Index. 

Price 6c?., post free Id. 

"Guide to the Preiiminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after eaoh Examination. 
Ck>NTENTB : — ^Part I. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, Useful HintSy fte. 
II. Test Questions on History and Arithmetic, m. Answers to Correspondents. 
lY. Answers in full to the Questions set at the Preliminary Examination, with 
£Ixplanations: Back Numbers can be had. 

Price \s. 6d. each, post free Is. 7c?, 

"Public Examination Latin Grammar," 

and "Public Examination French Grammar." 

Gbradoated Epitomes of Latin and French, prepared specially for the Use of Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 

%« These are the Second Editions of ** Latin and French Oramman Xade Easy." 

With regard to these Grammars a Candidate writes: — **I attribute my success in the 
jEbcamination in a great measure to your yaluable Gkddes, and that excellent little 
-work 'Latin Grammar Made Easy,' where everything is put m such a dear and 
concise form that it is invaluable for Examination purposes.'^ 

A correspondent writes : — ** 1 have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
ilie ' Erendi Grammar Made Easy.' It is indeed made easy; and dull must any can- 
didate be who cannot by means of it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency m this 
subject." 



Price 2s. f post free 2s. 2d. 

Bt J. GIBSON, AND F. B. BUBBOWS. 

Compriaing Hints on " How to write an English Composition," and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 
These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in their EngHsh—- 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

The above are published by BEEVES ft TXTBHEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 



TO LAW STX7DENTS AND OTHEBS. 

A LADY, residing in a most beautiful and healthy locality ten miles from London, 
two minutes' walk from Station, whence trains to the City do the journey in 
twenty minutes, wishes to meet with ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN BOARDERS. 
References exchanged.— Address J. M., 24, Tweedy Boad, Bromley, Kent. 
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BOOKS for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 

By the EDITOR. 
Price St. ; post free, 8». 2d. 

"THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE," 

Being a Complete Guide to Preparation for the above. 

CoNTBNTS: — Chap. I. Xntroducticoi. II. What Books to Bead. III. The various 
Subjects and how to deal with them. IV. Arrangement of Work. V. Hints for 
Ibcamination. Appendix — ^I. Test Papers in all the Subjects. II. Solutions to 
the Mathematical Questions. 

Price 1«.; post free \s. Id. 

"GIBSON'S LO-NDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Published Four Days after the January and June Examinations. 
CoNTEiTTS :— I. Remarks on the last Examination ; Hints for future Examinations, &c. 
II. Test Papers on the various Subjects. III. Correspondence, Notices, Queries, 
&c. IV. The Questions set at the last Examination, followed by the Answers. 

Price 3«. 6c?. each. 

An Epitome of English History, prepared specially for the Preliminary 

Examinations, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 
specially for the Public Examinations. 

Price 28. 6</., post free 2s. 9d. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY." 

Prepared on a similar plan to Preliminaey Law Examination Made Easy. 
Price Is., post free Is. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

Published immediately after each Preliminary Army Examination. 

CONTENTS: 
Part I. — Articles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examination. 
II. — Test Papers on the Preliminary and further Army Subjects, 
m. — ^Answers to Correspondents, Queries, &c. 

IV. — ^Answers in full to the Questions set at the most recent 
Preliminary Examination. 



The above are published by REEVES ft TtJBNEE, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Preparing for Publication, 

"CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION MADE EASY," 

Being a Complete Guide to Self-Preparation for the Lower IHyiaioxi 
Clerkship Examinations. 
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No. 24.] GIBSON'S [Sixpence. 

GUIDE TO 

PEELIMINAST 

LAW EXAMINATION. 



FOR OCTOBER, 1883. 



CONTENTS : 

Part I. — Ebmarks on the July Preliminary ; Subjects for 
THE February (1884) Examination ; London Class ; 
London Matriculation Course, etc. 

II. — ^Test Papers on History and Arithmetic. 

in. — ^Replies to Correspondents. 

rV. — ^Answers in full to the October Examination Ques- 
tions, 1883. 



by 



JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 

^ First Class Classics Comb, 1874, late Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of Trinity CoUege^ and 

Assistant Master at Westminster School, 



LONDON: 

BEEVES AND TUENEE, 100, CHANCEET LANE, 

1883. 
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Preliminary Law, London Hatricnlation and Preliminary 
Medical Examinations. 

SPECIAL PREPARATIOnIy JOHN BIBSON, M.A. 

{First Class Classics, Cambridgey 1874; late Senior Exhibitioner of Vppinaham School; 

Open Exhibitioner, Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of Trtnity College; 

and formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School) ; 

E. L. S. HORSBUHaHE, B.A., 

(Formerly of'Dulwich College; Exhibitioner of Queen's College^ Oxford; 
Honors in Modern Historyr)y and 

H. O. BOND. B^., F.O.S., 

{Formerly Open Scholar of Brasetiose College, Oxford; Mathematical and Natural Science 
Honors; and late Assistant Demonstrator at the University Laboratory, Oxford . 

SYSTEM 07 PBEPABATION. 

Pnpils may be either Kesident, Class or Postal. JFor the benefit of those Pupils who 
cannot attend the Morning Class, an Evening Class is held at Bromley every Tuesday 
and Prid&y from 7 to 8.30 p.m. 

CLASS IN LONDON. 

We have opened a Special Class for the Preliminary Law at 24, Chancery Lane. 
Pro^ectus, with full details, on application. 

Fees. The Fee for attendance in Class is 12 gxuneas for the Three Months' course ; 
5 guineas for the last Month ; and" Z\ guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal Pupils 
pay 3^ g^uineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for the last Fortnight. 
LAST MONTH'S RESIDENT TXHTION. 
Pupils who feel at all ** shaky" in their work are strongly advised to reside for the 
last Month immediately preceding the Examination. By adopting this plan, they 
will gain the advantage of the Special Evening Classes which ^re held during thu 
Mon& for the purpose of strengthening specially weak points. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH SUBJECTS. 
For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjects 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Candidates can 
have Copies of these translations on payment of Is. 6d, 

BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRELIMINARY. 
A complete set of Books recommended for the Preliminary, including ** Public 
Examination Latin and French Grammars," "Specimen Essays," ** History Made 
Easy," " Colenso's Arithmetic," "Geography Made Easy," and a translation of one 
of tne French subjects, will be supplied on receipt of P.0.0. for 17*. 6rf. by J. GibsOv, 
Bromley, Kent. 

RECENT SUCCESSES. 
Preliminary Law and Medical Examinations. — Of the last 218 Pupils sent up 191 have 
been successful. 

London Matriculation. — 7 passed out of 11 sent up ; 2 in Honors and 3 in the First 

Division. ' 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
(For Boys up to the age of Sixteen.) 
In consequence of the increasing severity of the Public Examinations, and the 
importance attaching to proper early training, we have opened a Junior Department 
at Bromley, in which young boys are trained from the first on the special lines 
required. This Department is on premises entirely distinct and separate from the 
Pupil Establishment, and under school discipline. 

Prospectus containing full particulars will be sent on application to — 

JOHN aiBSON, M.A., 

QUEBNMORE, BROMIiEY, EIeNT. 



The Intermediate and Final Examinations of the Law Society 
Mr. ALBERT GIBSON, Solicitor, 

Prepares Pupils for these Examinations in Class and by means of Correspondence 
through the Post. For particulars apply at 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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THE PEELIMINAET. 



K.B. The Loin)Oir Class for the October (1884) Prelimiiiary Examination will commence 
on Monday, July 28th, and continue work every Monday, "Wedncjday and 
Thursday, till the Examination. Fee for the Whole Course, 12 guineas ; for the 
Last Six Weeks, 8 guineas ; for the Last Month, 5 guineas. 

%* A Special Evening Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. This 
Class will commence work on Thursday evening, July Slst, at 6 p.m., and will 
meet every subsequent Thursday and Monday till the Examination. Fee for the 
Whole Course, 8 guineas ; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 

i|^ Arrangements are being made to hold a Morning Class three times a week 
for those Candidates who cannot attend in the evenings. 

Pabt I. 
THE PEELIMINAEY EXAMINATION OF MAY, 1884. 

We sent in 19 Pupils for this Examination, of whom 17 were successful. 
Of these 3 were Eesident, 10 Class and 6 Postal. 

SUBJECTS FOE THE OCTOBEE EXAMINATION. 
These are :— 

1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic — the first four rules, simple and compound ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Geography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latin — Elementary. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) Italian. 

The following are the books in which Candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6 at the above-mentioned Examination. 

In Latin : — Cicero, De Officiis, Book iii. ; or, Virgil, ^^Eneid, Book iv. 

In Greek : — Euripides, Hecuba. 

In French : — Henri Conscience, Lelion de Flandre, vol. 1 ; or, Eacine, 
Ph^dre 

In German: — ^Kohlrauch, Das Jahr 1813; or Goethe, Torquato Tasso. 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xxxi. to Hi. both inclusive ; 
oPf Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian : — ^Beccaria, Trattato dei Delitti e deUe Pene ; or, Dante^s 
Inferno, Cantos 1 — 10, and GaUenga's English and Italian Grammar. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each Candidate will be 
examined in two languages according to his selection. Candidates will 
have the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two selected 
languages. The subjects are published five months before each E±ami- 
nation. 

We recommend Candidates to take up Virgil and Ph^dre. A translation 
of the latter is now ready. Price, to Postal Pupils, 5s. ; to others, 7*. 6c?. 

B 
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OIBSOS'S FBSLnaHABY LAW EXAMINATIOir. 

DATES OF EXAMINATIONS, 1884. 



Days of Examination, 



Wednesday, 22nd, and Thursday, 
23zd October, at 10. 



Last Day for giying Notioe. 



Monday, 22nd Sept. 



Last Day for giving renewed 
Notice. 



Tuesday, 7th October, 



CLASS IN LONDON. 

Our London Class is held at 24 Chancery Lane. Full particulars will 
be supplied on application. We are glad to be able to state that in 
February, 1883, six out of seven pupils attending this Class were suc- 
cessful ; in May all (3) sent up passed ; in July all (2) were successful ; 
in October all (3) passed ; in last February seven out of eight ; and in 
iast May 8 out of 9. 

THE LONDON MATEICULATION COUESE. 

In response to many applications, we beg to state that this book, which 
we have specially prepared for London Matriculation Students who are 
working by themselves, is now ready. It contains a thorough and com- 
prehensive scheme of work, list of books recommended, and several 
practical hints, and a Series of Test Papers (with solutions in the case of 
the Mathematical Subjects) in each branch of the Examination. The 
price is Ss.; and the publishers, Messrs. Eeeves and Txteneb, 100, 
Chancery Lane, London. 



Paet n. 
Test Paper on History. 

1. What events in Britain are associated with the names of Cassive- 
launus, Caractacus, Boadicea? Point out any. remaining traces of the 
Eoman occupation of Britain. 

2. Tell all you know of the six settlements to which Bede ascribed the 
foundation of Teutonic rule in Britain. 

3. Explain the origin of the words Homage, Socage, Tallage, and define 
their use under the Feudal System, Under the same system, what were 
the rights of Primer-seisin and Wardship ? 

4. What were the possessions of Henry 11. in France, by right of hia 
father, of his mother, and of his wife respectively ? 

5. Tell the history of the relations between Henty EC. and Thomas 
^ Becket. 

6. Write a summary account of the Crusades, so far as England was 
concerned in them. 

7. What were the chief incidents in the Conquest of Ireland under 
Henry II., and in the Conquest of "Wales under Edward I. ? 
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GIBSON'S PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATION. 3 

8. Tell what you know of the political relations between England and 
Scotland in the reign. of Henry IV. 

9. Explain the origin of the War of the Eoses, and show how it was 
brought to an end. 

10. Give some acco unt o f the political and social condition of England 
in the reign of Henry Yll. 

11. State briefly the chief fjujts in the political lives of Thomas Wolsey, 
Thomas Cromwell and Thomas Oranmer. 

12. Make a dated list of the chief incidents in the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 



Part m. 
EEPLIES TO COEEESPONDENTS. 

M. S. — ^Write to the Eegistrar General. 
RioviNOiAL. — Apply at Head Quarters. 

%* The books which we supply specially for the Preliminary Exami- 
tion will be found on the inside of the front wrapper of this Guide. 



Part IV. 

PAPEES SET IN THE EXAMINATION HELD WEDNESDAY 
AND THUE8DAY, JULY 9th and IOih, 1884, FOLLOWED BY 
THE ANSWEES IN FULL. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

N.B. The Exercise in Gompositioii should not be less than two or more than four 
pages in length. Attention should be paid to the Grammar, Spelling, and Panctuation, 
as well as to the matter of the Exercise. 

Write an Essay on one of the following subjects : — 

1. Your School Experiences. 

2. A Day with the Hounds. 

3. A Description of a Play. 

4. ** Make hay while the sun shines." 

5. Egypt. 



ELEliENTABY LATIN. 

1. Give the gen. sing., gen. plur., and gender oijudex, supellexy dens^ 
rusy bos, caroj cinisj/ons, domus, casus. 

2. Give the comparative and superlative of henevolus,/rugi, dives, intra, 
nequam, ultra, antiquus ; and the positive of magis and dterior. 

3. Give the first person perfect indicative and the supine of lino, pingo, 
tego, divido, Jingo, figo, rado, alo, prandeo, 

B 2 
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4 Gibson's pbeliminaby law examination. 

4. What cases do the following govern ? — Give their meanings and ex- 
amples of the ways in which they are used. — Anteycircum, penes, palam, 
j'tixta, pro. 

6. Give in full the present tense of the indicative, subjunctive, and 
imperative moods of ^o, inquam and nolo, 

6. What is the construction of verbs in the passive voice which govern. 
a dative ? Give examples. 

7. Give the rules for and examples of the accusative of place, ablative 
of the instrument, ablative of maimer, genitive of quality. 

8. Explain the construction of the ablative absolute. 

9. Translate into Latin : — 

(1)1 am badly hurt. 

(2) He hoped to come soon. 

(3^ The 15th October. 

(4; He remained at Eome for one year and then went to Carthage. 

10. Correct any mistakes you can find in the following sentences. 

(1) Hae feminae parcuntur. 
(2i Nos decem omnes abierunt. 
(3; Pollicitus est ut veniret. 



ANSWEES TO THE LATIN PAPEE. 

1. Judicis, judicum, masc. ; supellectilis, no gen. plur., fem. ; dentis, 
dentium, masc. ; ruris, no gen. plur., neut. ; bovis, bovum or boum, com. ; 
camis, camium, fem.; cineris, cinerum, masc. ; fontis, fontium, masc; 
domus, domuum or domorum, fem. : casus, casuum, masc. 

2. Benevolentior, benevolentissimus ; frugalior, frugalissimus ; ditior, 
ditissimus; interior, intimus; nequior, nequissimus; ulterior, ultimus; 
antiquior, antiquissimus ; magnopere ; citra. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under '* Comparison of 
Adjectives.") 

3. Levi, litum ; Pinxi, pictum ; Texi, tectum ; Divisi, divisum ; Finxi, 
fictum ; Fixi, fixum ; Easi, rasum ; Alui, altum or alitum ; Prandi, 
pransum. 

(See Public Examination Latiii Grammar, under ** Lregular Verbs.") 

Means. Example. 

before ante diem septimum. 

around circum urbem mansit. 

in the power of penes alios hoc est. 

in the presence of palam omnibus id fecit, 

near j uxta murum castra posuit. 

instead of pro viro suo Alcestis obiit. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under *' Prepositions.") 





Governs 


Ante 


acc. 


Circum 


ace. 


Penes 


acc. 


Palam 


abl. 


Juxta 


acc. 


Pro 


abl. 
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Indie. 

Fio, 
Fis, 

Fit, 
Fiunt, 



Inquam, 

Inquis, 

Inquit, 

Inquimus. 

Inquiunt. 

Nolo, 

Nonvis, 

Nonvult, 

Nolumus, 

Nonvultis, 

Nolunt, 



SubJ, 

fiam, 

fias. 

fiat. 

fiamus, 

fiatis. 

fiant. 

none. 



Imper, 
fi. 



fite. 



inque. 
inquite. 



nolim. 

nolis, noli, 

nolit. 

nolimns, noHte. 

noHtis. 
nolint. 
(See Public Examination, Latin Qrammar, undeir '^Irtegular Verbs.^*) 

6. They are used impersonally, e. y.— ^ 

Persuasum est mihi. 
Credendum est tibi a nobis. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under '* Lnpersonal Verbs.*') 

7. Ace. of place defines the place to which a person goes, e, g, R&mam 
ivit. Abl. of instrument denotes the instrument by means of which some- 
thing is done, e. g. His telis hostes repulsi sunt. Abl. of manner denotes 
the manner in which a thing takes place, e» g. Docendo discimus. 

The gen. of quality denotes the character or appearance of a person or 
thing, e.g, Ingenui vultus puer ingenuiqvie pudoris, 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar under '* Syntax.") 

8. The ablative absolute is the combination of (1) a noxm and participle, 
(2) a noun and adjective, (3) a noun and pronoun, or (4) two nouns in 
the abl. case, standing away from the construction of the rest of the 
sentence, e.g, 

Caesar, victis hostibus, discessit. 
Salvo consule, effugit. 
Te ducCf nil desperandum. 
Cicerone consuhj illud accidit. 

0. (1) Graviter laesus sum. 

(2) Speravit se mox venturum esse. 

(3) Idus Octobres. 

(4) Bomae unum annum mansit et inde Carthaginem ivit. 

10. (1) His feminis parcitur. 

(2) Nos decern omnes abiimus. 

(3) PoUicitus est se venturum esse. 
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-6 Gibson's PRELiMiNAitY law examination. 

A^ITHICETIO. 

N.B. — ^The working must in every case accompany- the answer. 

1. Define notation and numeration. Add together the following 
numbers : — Three million, seventeen thousand, one hundred and five ; 
forty-seven thousand, seven hundred and seventy-seven; five hundred 
millions and six ; sixty billions, one hundred and seven millions, eighteen 
thousand, three hundred and twelve; one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand, six hundred and sixty. 

2. Explain the full meaning of the terms multiplication and division. 
Divide 1111111111111 by 50160 by long division. 

3. Add together i^, 5 J, 8 A", and lOiVr; subtract from the sum Wi^ 
and divide the result by if. 

4. Define and give examples of an improper fraction, a mixed number and 
a complex fraction. Find the value of (| X f X * X 8f ) — (f X * X 
H X lA). 

6. Beduce to their simplest forms : — 

H 

6. Add together £16*75, 1*3125 shillings and 11*25 pence, and express 
the result as a decimal of £25. 

7. A person has •1875 part of a mine, he sells '17 part of his share. 
What fractional part of the mine has he left ? 

8. "What are recurring decimals ? State the rules for converting them 
into their equivalent vulgar fractions. Divide 2*297 by *297*29'7. 

9. £241 : 105. is divided between A., B. and C, so that for every £1 A. 
gets, B. gets 15*., and 0. gets lis. How much does each get? 

10. A farmer sells 24 sheep at £1 : 9s, 2d. per head, and 20 sheep at 
£1 : 128, 6d, per head. How many can he buy with the proceeds at 
£1: 135. 9c?. per head? 

11. If 25 yards of cloth cost £20, find by the Rule of Three the value 
of 8 yards of cloth of the same quality. 

ANSWERS TO THE ARITHMETIC .PAPER. 

1. Notation is the art of expressing numbers by means of figures. 
Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by means of words. 

3,017,105 

47,777 

600,000,006 

60,000,107,018,312 

188,660 

60,000,61 0>271,860— ^W5. 
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2. Multiplication is really addition. Thus 18 X 11 means 18 added 
to itself eleven times. In Division we find out how many times one 
number is contained in another. The result is called the Quotient. 
50160) 111111,1,1,1,1,1,1,1 {22151337 HUh ^ns. 
100320 



107911 
100320 



75911 
,50160 

257511 
250800 

67111 
50160 

169511 
150480 

190311 
150480 

398311 
351120 

47191 

3. fV + 5f + 8A- + IOtt^A- 

66 + 374 + 51 + 19 

== 2^ — 5ei ^~ = ^^^* = 231*.— 1*^ ^ns. 

23U* - ^6^1^ = 23H* — 2fH = 21.— 2n£; Ans. 
21 + « = 21 X fi = W^ = 40^^.—3rd Ans. 

4. An improper fraction is a fraction whose denominator is greater than 
its numerator, e.g. -J. 

A mixed number is a whole number and a fraction, e,ff. If. 

A complete fraction is a fraction whose numerator or denominator (or 

both) is itself a fraction, e.^.-i • 



fx 


^ X *^ X ^ = i 

^3 ' ' 


2 


fxSx^=* 


2 
3 


1 .4-3^ 1_^„,, 

2 ~ 6 6 
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6. 


(1) 


41 
162 

4 
9 


9 

49 


3 
54 

13 
14 


2009 


- 1458 - 


441 


= 


11 









7938 




791 


58 






56 + 63 - 
126 


-117 


2 
126 






= 


55 
63 




- 55 
"" 63 ^ 


-Ans, 












(2) 


u 




1 


5 
= 2 X 


1 


5 
— 2 


X 


1 
3H 






3i + 


1 Xi^ 


17 + 12 





•^ 51 

_^ 5 _1 5 51 255_ 

~ 2 X Vi^ "■ 2 X 182 ■" 364 ^^' 



£ 
• 16-75 
20 




£ *. d. 
= 16 15 


15-00 






1-3125 
12 




= 1 3J 


3-75ee 
4 


- 


3-00 
d. 

11-25 
4 




=» Hi 


1-00 


£16 17 3 


£ *. 
16 17 
£ 
25 
Dec. 


d. 
3 


= 1,349 threepenny pieces. 

= 2,000 

1349 -e- 2000 = •6745— ^n* 


•1875 = ^WdV 






•17= n 
1875 16 _ 16875 - 16000 _ 875 

10000 90 90000 90000 

= ri^—Ans. 



8. Becurring decimals are decimals in which all or some of the figured 
keep coming over and over again. We reduce them to vulgar fractions 
thus : — 

For the numerator we write down the figures to the end of the period^ 

'finbtractinp: from the whole period those figures which do not recur. 
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iMuce fhe given drculatmg decimals to vulgar fractions. 



.' 


. 2-297 = 


= *** = 


2AV 








md- 


297297 =: 


= m = 


if 








2AV -r if = 


= iH X « = 


v*v = 


7-728- 


-^n* 






£ ». 


#. 


#. 










1 + 16 


+ 11 
5 


= 46 
21 






A. 


«-i 


X 241^ 
21 




x^ 


= 105 


a. 




B. 


15 


x"*^ 




315 


= 78 


15 




" 4^ 


X 2 




4 




► 




2 


21 










0. 


11 


X 2 




231 


= 57 


15 




4« 


~ 


4 







> -^Ans* 



£ 8. d. £ 9, 

10. 24 sheep at 1 9 2 = 35 
6 



8 15 



4 


£36 

£ a. 
20 sheep at 1 12 




d. 

6 = 32 10 

4 


6 10 


£67 10 
5 



£32 10 

£ 8. d. 

His whole receipts are 67 10 = 16,200« 
£ #. d. d. 

1 13 9 = 405. 

16,200 -r 405 = 40.— ^n*. 
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Yds, Yds. 


£ 


25 : 8 


: : 20 : Ans, 


4 


£ 


«e X 8 
' *5 "" 


32 ^ ^ «• 
y = 6i = 6 : 8. 


5 
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11. 

Am, = 



FRENCH GBAMMAB. . 

1. Give the plural of the following nouns : email^-mal— cou — ^jeu — oeil 
— trou — ^b6tail — ^bal. 

2. Give the feminine of the following adjectives : pareil — ^poli — ^bref — 
prefix — ^j aloux — ^protecteur — ^long— frais. 

3. Disting^uish between: "quant d" and **quand;" "tomber par 
terra" and **tomber & terre." 

4. Give all the tenses of " faUoir." 

6. Give the past participle of: suivre — ^taire — ^resoudre— prendre — 
moudre — ^mettre-— croltre— ooudre — ^joindre — savoir. 

6. Give the English of : Faites-vous cas des gens qui ne tiennent pas 
parole ? — ^11 est beaucoup plus S,g6 que vous, ne lui tenez pas tete — ^Ne 
viendrez-vous pas avec moi au devant d^eux ? — ^A la bonne heure, j'aime 
k vous entendre parler ainsi — ^Nous devrions en tout f aire la part [des 
circonstances. 

Translate : — 

If we enter a house we notice a staircase the steps of which are visibly 
made to ascend ; then some apartments separated one from the other, for 
the use of the people who live in this house, chambers with doors to 
enter them, locks and keys to shut and open them, windows through which 
the light comes in without admitting the wind, a fire-place to make fire 
without being troubled by smoke, a bed to lie down, some chairs to sit 
down, a table to eat on it, and an inkstand for the use of writing. 



ANSWEES TO THE FEENCH GEAMMAE PAPEE. 

1. Emaux, maux, cous, jeux, yeux, trous, bestiaux, bals. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, p. 6.) 

2. Pareille, polie, breve, prefixe, ialouse, protectrice, longue, fraiche. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, p. 8.) 

8. Quant d = as for, concerning. 

Quand = when. 

Tomher par terre is said of a thing that falls to the ground and 
touches it. 

Tomher A terre is used of something falling towards the ground, but not 
touching it. ^ ^ 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, p. 26.) 
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4. n f aut, f allait, fallut, f audra, f audrait, qu'il faille, qu'il f allut. 
(See Public Examination French Qrammar, p. 19.) 

6. Suivi, tu, resolu, pris, moulu, mis, cm, cousu, joint, su. 
(See Public Examination Frencli Qrammar, pp. 19, 20.) 

6. Do you esteem people wbo do not keep their word ? He is much 
older than you ; do not oppose him. Will you not come with me to meet 
them ? Good ; I like to hear you speak thus. We should in all things 
be guided by circumstances. 

Si I'on entre dans une maison, on remarque un escalier dont on a fait 
ascendre* visiblement les echelons ; ensuite des appartements s6par6s Tun 
de Tautre au service de quelques gens qtii habitent cette maison, des 
chambres avec des portes pour y entrer, avec des serrures et des clefs pour 
les former et les ouvrir, des fenetres par ou vient la lumi^re sans laisser 
entrer le vent, un foyer pour f aire du feu sans qu'on soit tourmente par la 
fum^e, tm lit pour s'y coucher, des chaises pour s'y asseoir, une table pour 
y manger, et un encrier pour 6crire. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Of the three kingdoms, Mercia, Northumbria and Wessex, which^ 
eventually, obtained the supremacy, and why? 

2. Give some account of the character and reign of Onut. 

3. In what respects did the Feudal System in this country differ from 
that which prevailed in other ports of Europe ? 

4. State what you know of the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

6, Mention the most important events in the reign of Edward HI. 

6. Give a short account of the Wars of the Eoses, mentioning the 
principal battles, with dates, and their results. 

7. Enumerate the Statutes passed during the reign of Henry Vm. to 
restrain the power of the Pope. 

8. Mention the dates and places when and where the Scots were sig- 
nally defeated during the Tudor dynasty, and with what results to the 
Scottish sovereigns and their subjects. 

9. By what steps had the Commons risen to greater importance during 
the reign of James I. ? 

10. What were the successive subjects of dispute between Charles L 
and his Parliament ? How were they eventually determined ? 

11. Mention the parties, civil and religious, into which this country was 
divided during the civil wars, and their more eminent leaders, showing in 
what points they differed from each other. 

12. How were the great questions by which this nation was agitated 
during the Stuarts, settled at the accession of William and Mary ? 
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13. Describe the configuration of the Continent of Europe. Draw a 
map indicating the directions of the different mountain-chains. What is 
the proportion of land to water on its surface ? 

14. Name the four Irish provinces. In which of these are Armagh, 
Cork, Drogheda, Sligo, Kilkenny, respectively situated ? 

15. What are the Cinque Ports and the Hanseatic towns respectively, 
and why are they so caUed ? 

16. Describe as fully as you can the course of any great river of Europe. 

ANSWERS TO THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY PAPER. 

1. Wessex eventually obtained the supremacy, mainly owing to the 
energy and ability of Egbert, who, after fourteen years' exile at the Court 
of Charlemagne, came over to claim his kingdom, overthrew Bernwulf , 
the usurper of Mercia, joined this kingdom (which had previously swal- 
lowed up Northumbria) to his own, and united all the country south of the 
Tweed under one rule (827 a.d.). 

(See History Made Easy, p. 10.) 

2. Cnut was the son of Sweyn, king of Denmark. He came over with 
his father on the occasion of the great massacre of the Danes by 
Ethelred II., and, having established his claim to the crown by right of 
conquest, reigned conjointly with Edmund Ironside, 1016. On Edmund's 
death in the same year, Canute became sole king of England. Canute 
was a strict but just ruler. On one occasion when he had killed a soldier 
in a rage, he inflicted a nine-fold penalty on himself. The episode on the 
sea-shore is familiar to everyone. In his latter days he was very religious. 
He built churches, endowed monasteries, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
introduced Christianity into Denmark. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 17—19.) 

3. On the Continent the oath of the vassal was taken to his immediate 
lord ; but, by the oath at Salisbury, William I. made all the vassals 
swear allegiance directly to himself. Again, as the conquered lands were 
not divided equally among the Norman invaders, but at the pleasure of 
the Duke, he took care not to make the estates so large as to be danger- 
ous to himself, and he distributed them over different counties. Thus in 
England the nobles seldom defied the crown, as they did in other countries, 
or carried on war against it. 

(See back Guide No. 18 ; History Made Easy, pp. 39, 80 ; Preliminary 
Made Easy, p. 22.) 

4. The Constitutions of Clarendon, 1164, chiefly ecclesiastical, were 
drawn up to regulate the relations which were to exist between Church 
and State* Ecclesiastics accused of crime were to be tried by kings' 
judges and not by ecclesiastical courts; appeals to church authorities 
outside England were forbidden, and restrictions placed on taking orders. 
The necessity of some legislation on this subject was made evident early 
in the struggle between the king, as head of the State, and Thomas sL 
Becket, as head of the Church in England. 

(See History Made Easy, Appendix B. ; Guide, No. 19, pp. 13, 14.) 
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6. War witli Scotland ; Battle of Halidon Hill. 

War with France : Battles of Sluys, Cre9y and Poitiers ; Capture of 
Calais. 

Treaty of Bretigny. 

The Black Prince's Castilian Expedition. 

Death of the Prince of Wales. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 60 — 63.) 

6. The Wars of the Roses broke out in consequence of a disputed 
succession between the House of York (White Rose) and the House of 
Lancaster (Red Rose). They lasted from 1455 to 1485 a.d. 

The following is a list of the chief battles, with dates and results : — 

Battle, Date, Besult, 

1st Battle of St. Albans 1455 Victory of Yorkists. 

Battle of Wakefield 1460 Defeat of Yorkists. 

■2nd Battle of St. Albans 1461 Defeat of Yorkists. 

Battle of Bamet 1471 . . . .Victory of Yorkists. 

Battle of Bosworth 1485 . . . .Victory of Lancastrians. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 73, 74.) 

7. By the Statute of Framunire submission to a Papal legate was 
forbidden ; but all England had obeyed Wolsey, so all England had in- 
curred the penalties of Praemunire. A general pardon was, however, 
granted to cover this universal offence ; but from this pardon the clergy 
were omitted. 

1531 — Henry declared "Protector and only Supreme Head of the 
.Church " by Convocation. 

1531. — Obedience of King and people to Rome withdrawn by a bill. 

The king's candidate for bishoprics was bound to be accepted under 
penalties of Praemunire. 

1534. — ^Act of Supremacy. 

The doctrines of religion remodelled by Convocation, under the guidance 
of Parliament, in the same date. 

(See History Made Easy, Appendix B.) 

8. Elodden, 1513 : death of James IV. of Scotland, and establishment 
of English influence in Scotland. 

1522. — Surrey defeated the Regent Albany. 

Pinkie, 1547. — Somerset defeated the Scots. The victory of Somerset 
was so complete that he might have secured what terms he pleased, but 
being recalled home by the intrigues of his brother, the results of Pinkie 
were disproportioned to the English success. 

Carberry HiU, 1567. — Mary and Bothwell defeated by the Ptotestant 
party in Scotland. Mary made prisoner and brought to Edinburgh. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 87, 94.) 

9. The Commons having been long depressed under the Tudors, and 
having lost much of their old power, began to realize their secret power 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The vigorous resistance offered by the 
Commons, headed by Wentworth, to her scheme of monopolies, obliged 
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the Queen to give way. This encouraged the Lower House to renewed 
exertions. James I. claimed the right of increasing, on his own authority, 
the duty on imports. The judges supported this view in the famous 
'* Bates'' case. This sentence of corrupt judges was at once met by a 
"Petition of Grievances," in which the King's theory was denounced as 
illegal. Parliament also met James' proposal to levy *' benevolences " 
with strong opposition; and, moreover, claimed their ancient right to 
discuss the foreign policy of this country, and in a measure to direct it. 
In 1609 the "Remonstrance" was drawn up, in which various claims 
were made by Parliament in accordance with old right, which had under 
the Tudors fallen into disuse. 

10. The immediate causes of the rupture between Charles I. and the 
Parliament were — 

1. The Irish rebellion of 1641, which it was thought Charles secretly 

encouraged. 

2. His action with regard to the Petition of Right, 1628,'and the Grand 

Remonstrance, 1641. After promising to redress the grievances 
under which the country was suffering, and to refrain in future 
from illegal actions, the king broke his promises. 
These practices were — 

(a) Imposition of ship-money. 

(b) Billeting soldiers on private houses. 

(c) Raising money without consent of parliament. 

(d) Ruling absolutely without a parliament. 

His attempt to arrest five of the most prominent members of the 
Opposition while in the execution of their duties as members raised the 
strongest feeling against him. He fled to York, and the differences be- 
tween Charles and his people were put up to the arbitration of the sword. 

(See back Guide No. 21 ; History Made Easy, pp. Ill, 112.) 

11. The two great contending parties of the Civil Wars held views 
diametrically opposed. The Cavaliers held that the king's position was 
of Divine right, and that resistance to him was resistance to a Divine 
power. Falkland and Prince Rupert were the chief leaders of this party. 
The Roundheads held that the king was a functionary bound to govern 
according to precedent and for the benefit of the governed. Cromwell, 
Hampden and Pym were the leaders of this party. 

But among the Parliamentarians a feud broke out. The Independents, 
or Irreconcileables, headed by Cromwell, were for abolishing monarchical 
power altogether and killing the king. The Ptesbyterians were for 
moderate measures, and wished to give Charles another chance under very 
severe restrictions. Fairfax and Manchester were the most important 
members of this faction. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 111—114.) 

12. William, before leaving Holland, had issued the " Declaration of 
Jlights," in which were recapitulated all the illegalities of James II.'s 
reign. This declaration was afterwards embodied in the " Bill of Rights," 
and still further secured by the ** Act of Settlement," 1702. 

William was called upon to accept the Crown, in conjunction with his 
wife, but with all kingly functions. He was not to be merely a king- 
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consort, but a king. He promised to obey the implied promises of his 
Declaration. He recognized his possession of the Crown as the act of 
Parliament, and so bound himself to Parliamentary gpvemment. The 
succession was secured to himself, his wife and heirs. If none, to 
Anne, and after her, if she had no heirs, to the children of Sophia of 
Hanover. 
(See History Made Easy, p. 128.) 

13. Europe has a very irregular coast line, owing to its inland seas, 
bays and gulfs. A remarkable feature is the peninsular character of the 
western half of the continent, owing to penetration of its mass by the 
Baltic and Northern Mediterranean. For the mountain ranges, &c., see 
Atlas. 

The proportion of land to water is about 3 : 2. 
(See Geography Made Easy, under *' Europe.") 

14. Ulster, Connaught, Munster, Leinster. Armagh is in Ulster; 
Cork in Munster; Drogheda and Kilkenny in Leinster, and Sligo in 
Connaught. 

(See Geography Made Easy, under ** Ireland." 

16. The Cinque Ports (five sea port towns on the coasts of Sussex and 
Kent) were established by William I. and endowed by him with certain 
privileges in consideration of their furnishing a certain quota of war 
vessels for the king's service. 

These ports originally were Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney and 
Sandwich. Winchelsea, Eye and Seaf ord were afterwards added. 

The Hanseatic League, formed in the thirteenth century between 
Hamburg and the Difinarshes, for the protection of conmierce against 
piracy and exorbitant imposts, originally embraced 85 towns. These are 
now reduced to three, viz. Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck. 

18. The river Danube rises in the Black Eorest mountains in Germany, 
flows through Germany N.E. as far as Eatisbon, then it turns S.E., 
passing through Austria and part of Turkey, and finally discharges itself 
into the Black Sea. The chief towns on its banks are Ulm, Eatisbon, 
Vienna, Buda, Pesth, Belgrade. 

(See Geography Made Easy, imder " Danube.") 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John Gibson, M.A., of Bromley, Kent, and Albert Gibson. 
Price 48* ; cashy j)ost/ree is* id, 

"Preliminaty Law Examination Made Easy." 2nd Edit 

BEVISED AND ENLABGED. 

A COMPLETE GIJIDE TO SELF-PREPARATIOK. 

CSONTBNTB : — Introductory. Chap. I. What Books to read. TI. The yarious Sabjects, 
and how to deal with them. III. Course of Beading. Appendix — I. Test Papers, 
n. Useful Hints. Index. 

* k 

Price 6d,f post free 7d. 

"Guide to the Preliminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after each Examination. 

Contents: — ^Part I. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, Useful Hints, &c. 
II. Test Questions on History and Arithmetio. III. Answers to Correspondents. 
IV. Answers in full to the Questions set at the Preliminary Examinations, with 
Explanations. Back Numbers can be had. 

Price Is. 6d, each, post free \s, 7d* 

"Public Examination Latin Grammar," 

and "Public Examination French Grammar." 

Graduated Epitomes of Latin and French, prepared specially for the Use of Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 

%* These are the Second Editions of '^ Latin and French Grammars Made Easy.^^ 

With regard to these Grammars a Candidate writes : ''I attribute my success in the 
Examination in a great measure to your valuable Guides, and that excellent little 
work * Latin Grammar Made Easy,' where everything is put in such a clear and 
concise form that it is invaluable for Examination purposes.*' 

A correspondent writes : ** I have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
the ^ French Grammar Made Easy.' It is indeed made easy; and dull must any can- 
didate be who cannot by means of it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency in this 
subject." 

Price 2s., post free 2*. 2c?. 

" si=>E!Oi:M:E!:i5r ess-^^s." 

By J. GIBSON, and F. R, BURROWS. 

Comprising Hints on " How to write an English Composition," and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 

These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in their English — 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

The above are published by BEEVES ft TTTKNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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BOOKS for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 

By JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
Price 3s. / post free, 3s. 2d. 

"THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE," 

Being a Complete Gtjide to Preparation for the above. 

Contents :— Chap. I. Introduction. II. What Books to Eead. III. The various 
Subjects, and how to deal with them. IV. Arrangement of Work. V. Hints for 
Examination. Appendix — I. Test Papers in all the Subjects. II.- Solutions to 
the Mathematical Questions. 

Price 1$.; post free Is. Id, 

"GIBSaN'S LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Published Four Days after the January and June Examinations. 

Contents : I. Remarks on the last Examination ; Hints for future Examinations, &c., 
II. Test Papers on the various Subjects. III. Correspondence, Notices, Queries, 
&c. IV. The Questions set at the last Examination, followed by the Answers. 

Price Ss, 6d. each. 

An Epitome of English History, prepared specially for the Preliminary 

Examinations, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 
specially for the Public Examinations. 

— . • ■ - ^ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. Id. 

" PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY." 

Prepared on a similar plan to Pbelimixaey Law Examination Made Easy. 
Price Is., post free Is. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

Published immediately after each Preliminary Army Examination. 

Contents : — Part I. Articles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examination. 
II. Test Papers on the Prelimina^ and Further Army Subjects. III. Answers 
to Correspondents, Queries, &c. Iv . Answers in full to the Questions set at the 
most recent Preliminary Examination. 

Price 2s. Sd., post free 2s. M. 

SANDHURST "FURTHER" EXAMINATION GUIDE. 

Published on the Monday following the July and December Examinations in each year. 

Contents: — I. Introductory. II. Test Papers on English Literature. III. Corre- 
spondence, Queries, Notices, &c. IV. Papers in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
(German and Mathematics set at the most recent Examination ; followed' by 
solutions in full. 

The above are published by BEEVES ft TUENER, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.G. 
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FOR OCTOBER, 1884. 



CONTENTS : 

Pabt I. — ^Remarks on thb July Preliminary ; Subjects por the 
February (1885) Examination; Our Establishment 
AT Ooblentz ; London Class ; London Matriculation 
Course, etc. 
n. — ^Test Paper on Arithmetic. 
m. — ^Replies to Correspondents. 

IV. — Answers in pull to the October Examination Ques- 
tions, 1884. 



BY 

JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 

(Firit Clati Claaiei Comb, 1874, late Foundation Scholar and Frizeman of Trinity CoUeffe, and 
Assistant Master at Westminster School) ; 

E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B.A. 

{Queen's College, Oxon.; Honors in Modem History); 

H. C. BOND, B.A., F.C.S. 

{Brasenose College, Oxon, ; Mathematical and Natural Science Honors) ; 

Ain> 
G. LOLY, A.K.C. 

{Tenth in Honors, London Matriculation, 1883 ; French, German, Spanish, Mathematical, ^c» 

Frizeman at City of London College; First of the First in French Honors at 

Intermediate Arts Examination, London University, 1884). 
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Fielinunary law, London Matiienlation and Freliminary 
Medical Examinations. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION BY JOHN BIBSON, M.A. 

{Firai Class Classics. Cambridge^ 1874; laU Senior Exhibitioner of Vppinaham Sehooi; 

Open Exhibitioner, Foundation Scholar and IHzeman of Tnnity College ; 

and formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School); 

E. L- S. HORSBXIRGm, B.A.. , 

{Formerly of JDukoich College; Exhibitioner of Queen^s College^ Oxford; 
Honors in Modem History) ; 

H. O. BO]Sn>, -BJs.., F.O.S., 

{Formerly Open Scholar of Brasenose CoUege, Oxford; Mathematical and Natural Science 
Honors; and late Assistant Demonstrator at the University Laboratory, Oxford); and 

Gh. LOLY, A.K.C, 

{Tenth in Honors, London Matriculation. 1883 ; French, German^ Spanish, Mathematical^ ^e, 

Friteman at City of London College; First of the First *n French Honors at 

Intermediate Arts Examination, London University, 1884). 



SYSTEM OF PBEPARATION. 

Papils may be either Besident, Glass or Postal. For the benefit of those ^jpi^B who 
oazmot attend the Morning Glass, an Evening Glass is held at Bromley every Tuesday 
and Friday from 8 to 9.30 p.m. 

GLASS IN LONDON. 
We have opened a Special Glass for the Preliminary Law at 24, Ghancery Lane. 
otiis, with full details, on applioation. 



fees. The Fee for attendance in Glass is 12 guineas for the Three Months' oonise ; 
6 guineas for the last Month ; and 3j^ guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal PupiU 
pay 3^ g^uineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for the last Fortnight. 
LAST MONTH'S RESIDENT TUITION. 
Pupils who feel at all *< shak^" in their work are strongly advised to reside for the 
last Month immediately precedmg the Examination. By adopting this plan, they 
will ffain the advantage of the Special Evening Glasses which are held during thia 
Monm for the purpose of strengfthening specially weak points. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH SX7BJE0TS. 
For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjeots 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Gandidates oaa 
have Gopies of these translations on payment of 78, 6d, 

BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRELIMINARY. 
A complete set of Books recommended for the Preliminary, induding "Pablio 
Examination Latin and French Grammars,*' '* Specimen Essays," ''History Made 
Ea^," ** Golenso's Arithmetic," ** Geography Made Easy," and a translation of one 
of the French subjects, will be supplied on receipt of P.0.0. for 17«. 6^. by J. OzBsoir, 
Bromley, Kent. 

RECENT SX7CCESSES. 
Ff^liminary Law and Medical Examinations, — Of the last 227 Pupils sent up 198 have 
been successful. 

London Matriculation, — 9 passed out of 13 sent up ; 2 in Honors and 5 in the Hlxst 

Division. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT (for Boys up to the Age of Sixteen). 
In consequence of the increasing severity of tiie Public Examinations, and the 
importance attaching to proper early training, we have opened a Junior Depcurtment 
at Bromley, in which youn^ boys are trained from the first on the special lines 
required. This Department is on premises entirely distinct and separate from the 
Pupil Establishment, and under school discipline. 
Ftoepeetus containing full particulars will be sent on application to — 

JOHN GIBSON, M.A., Quernmore, Bromley, Kent. 

OUR CONTINENTAL ESTABUSHMENT.-We have started a Modbbw LAiwiuAoa 
Defastment at Goblbntz {see article further on), in direct oonneotion with our 
Bromley Establishment. 
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N.B. The London Class for the Fehniary (1885J Preliminary Examination will com- 
mence on Monday, November 3rd, and contmue work every Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, with a fortnight's break at Christmas, till the Examination. Fee 
for the Whole Course^ 12 guineas ; for the Last Six Weeks, 8 guineas ; for the 
Last Month, 5 guineas. 

%* A Special Evening Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. This 
Class wm commence work on Thursday evening, Nov. 6th, at 6 p.m., and will 
meet every subsequent Thursday and Monday till the Examination. Fee for the 
Whole Course, 8 g^uineas ; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 

Pabt I. 

THE PEEUMINAEY EX A MINATION OF JULY, 1884. 

Wb sent in 9 Pupils for this Examination, of wliom 7 were successful. 
Of these 1 was Eesident, 4 Class and 4 Postal. 

SUBJECTS FOE THE FEBKUAEY (1885) EXAMINATION. 
These are : — 

1. "Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition.- 

3. Arithmetic — ^the first four rules, simple and compound ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Geography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latin — ^Elementajy. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) ItaHan. 

The following are the books in which Candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6 at the above-mentioned Examination. 

In Latin : — Sallust, Jugurtha ; or^ Virgil, iEneid, Book II. 

In Greek : — Sophocles, (Edipus Tyrannus. 

In French : — Chateaubriand, Voyage en Am6rique, from page 267 — 
342 ; or, Voltaire, La Mort de Cesar. 

In German : — Goethe, Egmont ; or, Schiller, Turandot. 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, Don Uuixote, cap. xxxi. to lii. both inclusive ; 
oTy Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian : — ^Beccaria, Trattato* dei Delitti e deUe Pene ; or, Dante's 
Jnfemo, Cantos 1 — 10, and Gallenga's English and Italian Grammar. 

"With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each Candidate will be 
examined in two languages according to his selection. Candidates will 
have the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two selected 
languages. The subjects are published five months before each Exami- 
nation. 

We recommend Candidates to take up Virgil and La Mort de C^sax. A 
translation of the latter is now ready. Price, to Postal Pupils, 6s, ; to 
others. Is, 6d, 
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OUE ESTABLISHMENT AT COBLENZ, GEEMANY. 

In consequence of the increasing importance of German and Frencli in 
every profession and calling of life, we have opened a Special Modern 
Language Department at Coblenz. This Department is under the special 
charge of Captain Pead, M.A. (Exeter College, Oxon.). Prospectus, with, 
full details, on application. 

CLASS IN LONDON. 

Our London Class is held at 24, Chancery Lane. Pull particulars will 
be supplied on application. We are glad to be able to state that in 
February, 1883, six out of seven Pupils attending this Class were success- 
ful ; in May all (three) sent up passed ; in July all (two) were successful ; 
in October all (three) passed ; in last February seven out of eight ; in last 
May eight out of nine ; and in July two out of three. 

THE LONDON MATEICULATION C0UE8E. 

In response to many applications, we beg to state that this book, which 
we have specially prepared for London Matriculation Students who are 
working by themselves, is now ready. It contains a thorough and com- 
prehensive scheme of work, list of books recommended, and several prac- 
tical hints, and a Series of Test Papers (with solutions in the case of the 
Mathematical Subjects) in each branch of the Examination. The price is 
3*. ; and the publishers, Messrs. Peeves & Tubner, 100, Chancery Lane, 
London. 



pabt n. 

Test Paper on Arithmetic. 
ABITHMETIC-LAW. 

1 . Define : — ^Abstract number, prime number, factor, multiple, square, 
vulgar fraction ; and show that the value of a fraction is not altered by 
multiplying its numerator and denominator by the same quantity. 

2. Write in figures twenty thousand seven hundred and nine millions 
fifteen hundred and one ; and in words, 600,075,080,705. 

„ Q. ,., 7iXiof» 

3. Smiplify i3TirT2|- 

4. Find the value of '75 of 6*. ^d. - 1-84375 of 4*. + 3-9796 of 2*. 6 J. 

5. "What length of matting, f yard wide, will be required to cover a 
room 39 ft. 6 in. long by 25 ft. 6 in. wide ? Find its cost at 4*. 6c?. a yard. 

6. If 3cwt. 1 qr. 15 lbs. of sugar cost £10:17*. 6c?., find the cost of 
7cwt. 3qrs. 12 lbs. 

7. The telegraph posts on a railway are 66 yards apart, and a train 
was observed to pass from one to another in 3 seconds. Find the speed 
of the train in miles per hour. 

8. If a man rows 10 miles in 2 J hours against stream, the rate of which 
is 3 miles an hour, how long will he be rowing 5 miles with the stream ? 
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Paet m. 

EEPLIES TO C0EEE8P0NDENTS. 

E. K — m. — ^Tes ; you would stand a good chance ; but I should recom- 
mend a full year, if possible. 

A. A. — ^You have to do fairly weU in all subjects. The Law Society 
lets Candidates know in what subjects they fail. 



Part IV. 

PAPEES SET IN THE EXAMINATION HELD WEDNESDAY 
AND THURSDAY, OCTOBEE 22in)AirD23ED,-1884, FOLLOWED 
BY THE AlSrSWEES IN FULL. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

N.B. The Exercise in Composition must not be less than two, and need not be more 
than four, pages in lengfth. Great attention must be paid to Spelling, Writing, and 
Punctuation (both in this and the Dictation Exercise), as well as to the matter of the 
Composition. 

Write an Essay or a Letter on one of the following subjects : — 

1. The Soudan and General Gordon. 

2. Eailways and the Chianges they have effected in Modem Life. 

3. The Health Exhibition. 

4. Dogs. 

5. Outdoor Games — which you prefer and why. 

6. Your own Biography. 
(See ** Specimen Essays," p. 12.) 



ELEMENTARY LATIN. 

1. Decline in the singular and plural — Istavirgo, Rupesprceceps, Fur 
quidam. And in the singular only — Unusquisque, Titer que, Nepos. 
Vis. Latro. 

2. Give the positive degree of Nequior. Ditior. Imus, Proximus, 
Citerior, Suprenius. 

3. Give the third person singular of the perfect indicative, the supine, 
and infinitive of the verbs : Seco, Tingo, Fono, Struo, Salio, 
Relinquo, Gigno, Augeo, Cogo, 

4. How do you account for the different forms which occur in the con- 
jugation of the verb Sum ? 

5. What verbs take a double accusative, aud what cases are used with 
the verbs Fotior, Fruor. Interest, Ohliviscor, Adulor ? 

6. Give as many examples as you can of verbs which vary their con- 
struction with their meaning. 

7. Give the rules about the " sequence of tenses " in Latin, and construct 
examples to illustrate your meaning. 

8. Give examples of the various ways in which adverbs are fonned 
from adjectives in Latin. 

B 2 
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9. What prepositions govern an accusative or an ablative, and what 
variation of meaning do they undergo ? 

10. Under what circumstances is a relative followed by a subjunctive ? 

11. How do you translate into Latin : — Yes; No, The City of Rome. 
I am weary of life. October 22nd, Who does not know that we must all 
die, Ccesar used his soldiers very kindly, 

ANSWEES TO THE ELEMENTAEY LATIN PAPEE. 

Plur, 



Sing, 
NV. Ist-a virg-o 

A. — am 

G. — ius 

D. — i 
Ab. — a 
NV. Eup-es 

A. em 

G. is 

D. i 

Ab. e 



-mem 
-inis 
-ini 
-ine 



prae-ceps 

cipitem 

cipitis 

cipiti 



Ist-ae 

— as 

— arum 

— is 
Eup-es 



virgm-es 

es 

um 



•es 
•ium 



^tibus. 

praecipi-tes 

tes 

turn 



-ibus 



• tibus. 



NV. Eur- 

A. em 

G. is 



qui-dam. 

quen 

cujus 



Fur-es 
es 



-lum 



qui-dam 

quos 

quorum — 



D. i cui 

Ab. e quo dibits * quibus — . 

N. XJnusquisque XJnaquaeque Unumquodque 
A. Unumquemque XJnamquamque Unumquodque 
G. Uniuscuj usque 
D. Unicuique 
Ab. Unoquoque Unaquaque 
N. Uterque utraque 

A. Utrumque utramque 

G. Utriusque 
D. Utrique 
Ab, Utroque utraque 

NV. Nepo-s 

A. tem 

G. tis 

D. ti 

Ab. te 

(See back Guides.) 

2. Nequam, dives, infra or inferus, prope, citra, super. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under ** Comparison of Ad- 
jectives.'*) 

3rrf sing, perf, indie. Supine, Infin. 

3. Secuit, Sectum, Secare. 
Tinxit, Tinctum, Tingere. 
Posuit, Positum, Ponere. 
Struxit, Structum, Struere. 



[ue Unoquoque. 






3 utrumque 






ue utriiTTique 






) utroque. 






N.Vis 


NV. 


Latro- 


A. Vim 


A. 


-nem 


Ab.Vi 


G. 


-nis 




D. 


-ni 




Ab. 


-ne 
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3rd sing. perf. indie. Supine, Infin. 

Saliit, Sultum, Salire. 

(only in compounds.) 
Eeliqxdt, Eelictum, Eelinquere. 

Genuit, Genitum, Gignere. 

Auxit, Auctum, Augere. 

Coegit, Coactum, Cogere. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under " Lregular Verbs.") 

4. The verb sum shows two roots, as or es and/w (Skt. as and hhu). 
Thus from as or es we have the forms sum, eram, ero, sim, essem, esse ; 
whilst from/M we have fui, fueram, fuero, forem, fuissem, fuisse. 

(See former Guide.) 

5. Verbs of demanding, asking, entreating, teaching, concealing, 
making, calling and thinking, take two ace. 

Potior is constructed with gen. or abl. 
Fruor is constructed with abl. 

Interest is constructed with gen. or abl. fem. sing, of poss. pronoun, 
agreeing with re understood. 

Ohliviscor is constructed with an abl. 
Adulor ,, ,, ace. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under *' Syntax.") 

6. Consulo te = I consult you. 

Consulo tibi = I consult for your interests. 
Metuo te = I fear you. 
Metuo tibi = I fear for you. 
Prospicio ali^ui<l -= I provide something. 
Prospicio alicui = I provide for someone. 
Caveo te = Lam on my guard against you. 
Caveo tibi = I am security to you. 
Compare also Convento, tempero, moderor, 

7. Primary tenses follow primary ; historic tenses follow historic. 
Thus :— 

"KoG /ado ut credas, 
but ^oc feci ut crederes. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under *' Seqiience of Tenses.") 

8. Adjectives of the first class (». e. those which follow the cases of the 
first two declensions of nouns) form their adverbs in -e or -o, e. g, durus, 
dure ; citus, cito. 

Adjectives of the second class {i. e. those which follow the cases of the 
third declension of nouns) from their adverbs in -ter, e. g. fortis, fortiter. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under '' Adverbs.") 

9. In, sub, super and subter with an aco. give the idea of motion, and 
with an ablative an idea of rest. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under ''Prepositions.") 

10. The subjunctive is used with the relative to express : — 

(1) Purpose, as Misit legates qui -psicem. peter ent. 

(2) Character, as Non is est qui id /aciat. 

(3) Cause, as Odi hominem qui tale f acinus commiserit. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under *' Syntax.") 
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11. Yes. Bepeat the verb or use Certo^ or Verum est. 

No. Bepeat the verb with the negatiye, or use Non or Hand 
ita est. 

The city of Borne : Urhs Roma 

I am weary of life : Me vitae taedet, 

October 22nd : a.d, XL Kal. Nov. 

Who does not know that we most all die ? Quis nescii nobis omnibus 
esse moriundum ? 

Caesar used his soldiers very kindly : Caesar suis militibus benignissime 
utebatur. 



ARITHMETIC. 

N.B. — ^The working must in every case accompany the answer. 

1. Define numeration and notation. Write down in figures and add 
together the following numbers : — Sixty-four billions four hundred and 
sixty-four ; nine hundred and ninety thousand and nineteen ; fifty millions 
five hundred and five thousand eleven hundred and eleven ; eight 
millions eight hundred and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

2. Four hundred and fifty men have a certain sum to divide between 
them ; twenty of them have together IfiOOl. ; the others divide the 
remainder between them and have each of them 30/. ; what was the sum? 

3. To 595 add Iffi and repeat the addition six times. 

4. ^^ The silver of them that were numbered was an hundred talents 
and a thousand seven hundred and threescore and fifteen shekels, a 
bekah, that is, half a shekel for everyone that went to be numbered fop 
six hundred thousand and five hundred and fifty men " (Exodus, xxxviii). 
Find out how many shekels there were in a talent. 

5. Two numbers are such that i of the one equals f of the other — and 
their difference is 21 ; what are the numbers ? 

6. Four gangs of navvies are such that the first would do a cutting in 
45 days, the second in 9 days, the third in 27 days, and the fourth in 36 
days. To complete the cutting they take f of the first gang, f of the 
second, J of the third, and i of the fourth. How many days would it 
take to do the cutting ? 



7. Simplify (l)i|-g of (i-^f^^) 
(2) A — 5Jof A--7-6i- 



8. After spending i of what I had, I received 42/. I then find that 
I have 3/. more than I had at first. How much had I ? 

9. What are respectively the advantages and disadvantages of decimals 
as compared with vulgar fractions ? State and explain the rule for 
dividing one decimal fraction by another. 

10. What are circulating decimals? State the rules for converting 
circulating decimals into their equivalent vulgar fractions. 
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11. Simplify (1) 'l^g^X'^g^^-'Q^ 

^ "^ ^ ^ -00481346 

(2) '83 + '0416 

12. Wliat o'clock is it when the two needles of a watch are together 
"between 6 and 7 o'clock ? 



ANSWEES TO THE AEITHMETIO PAPEE. 

1. Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by means of words, 
and Notation that of expressing numbers by means of figures. 

64,000,000,000,464 

990,019 

50,506,111 

8,888,888 



64,000,060,385,482— u4n«. 

2. 430 men hare 30/. each, ». e, 12,900/., and 20 men 1,000/. 

/. total sum is 13,900/. — Ans. 

3. Multiplication is merely a shorter method of addition, hence this 
question is equivalent to 

595 + 6 X lUi 

= 595 + ^ ^ ^^^ = 607AV— ^n*. 
883 

4. 100 talents 1775 shekels = ^2^p2. shekels 

i.e. 100 talents = 300275 - 1775 shekels 
100 talents = 298500 shekels 

.-. 1 talent = 2985 shekels— ^»*. 

6. i of one equals i of the other 

i.e, iV }) >» "if » ft 

15 11 11 T6 It ft 

.'. H of the less = 21 

.*. first No. is 15 ; the second No. is 36. — Ans. 

6. 1st gang do A- in one day. 

2nd ,> i „ „ 
3rd „ -jsV )) It 
4tn ,, "O" ,, ,f 

i of 1st gang do i X A- = tI-s in one day. 
i of 2nd „ ^xi = tV „ „ 

' % 

J of 3rd „ i X iftr = A- ti » 
i of 4th „ i X ir*r = -Hre ,> ,i 
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Hence together they do — 

2_ J^ 2. J_— 24 + 225 + 50 + 25 
225 + 12 + 54 + 108 "■ 2700 

324 3 . , 

= ^^^r. = ^^ in one day. 
2700 25 

Hence they do the whole in — 

— days = 8^ days. — Ans. 
3 

7.— (i.) i X f - V X A of (^ i - Arz-iyr) 

9 / ^ 171 - 116 \ 

*""2X5^V"'*"^ 36 / 

6 



f-AX 



<5 g 55 ^ 

(11 - 6) 



55 



_9 5 
* " *e ^ 55 



44-9 

3 
= A - ^V«r 
558 — 425 



6975 
13 



— Ans, 



— 6975 

8. i of what I had, together with 42/., is equal to f of what I had, 
together with 3/. Deduct 42/. from each of these equals— 

. • . f of original money = i of it, less £39. 
/. <?., f of it equals £39 : 0». 

i „ „ £19:10*. 

i „ „ £97 : lOs.—Ans. 

9. The advantages of decimals are that we can multiply or divide by 
ten or any power of ten by simply moving the decimal point to the right 
or left. 

The disadvantages are that sometimes in bringing a vulgar fraction to 
a decimal, the denominator does not go out exactly into the nimierator, 
and hence a circulating or recurring decimal results. 

To divide one decimal by another : — Make the divisor a whole 
number by moving the decimal point to the extreme right. Then move 
the decimal point in the dividend the same number of places as in the 
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divisor. Next, divide as in ordinary division, and when you come to the 
decimal point, put it in the quotient. If there are not enough figures, make 
up with O's. 

(See Preliminary Made Easy under '* Division of Decimals.") 

10. A recurring or circulating decimal is one in which the same fig^es 
recur over and over again. When this repetition begins immediately 
after the decimal point, the decimal is called a pure circular ; when it 
commences after the first figure in the period, it is called a mixed cir- 
culator. To bring a circulating decimsd to a vulgar fraction*: — Put in 
the numerator the figures comprising the period, subtracting those which 
do not recur ; and in the denominator as many 9's as there axe recurring 
figures, followed by as many O's as there are non-recurring figures. 

(See Preliminary Made Easy, under *' Decimals.") 

-- .^. '1234 X '4321 — '01 _ '05332114 — '01 _, '04332114 
* ^ ^ -00481346 -00481346 -00481346 

= -04332114 H- -00481346 = d-^Ans, 

(2) '83 + '0416 



'0025 








83 — 8 . 416 — 
90 900C 


41 

1 


75 375 
90 "^ 9000 


25 






1 


10000 




175 


400 


7500 + 375 




5^ 


2 


9000 


= 




X '^ 350-^n.. 


1 
400 



12. At 6 o'clock the hour hand is 30 min. ahead of the min. hand. The 
question is: — How long will it take the min. hand to gain 30 min. on the 
hour hand ? 

We know that the min. hand gains 55 mins. in every 60 min. (or 1 1 in 
every 12) on the hour hand. Hence we have the following proportion 
sum: — 

11 : 30 : : 12 : Ans. 

Ans - 30 X 12 _ 360 _ ffis- 
Ans. — 32iV niin. past 11. 
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FBENCH GBAMIICAB. 

1. There are substantives in French of which the signification changes 
according to the gender ; give the meaning of : le livre, la livre — le 
manche, la manche — ^le manoeuvre, la manoeuvre — ^le mousse, la mousse — 
le vase, la vase — ^le voile, la voile. 

2. (Hve the adverbs which may be formed of the foUowin g adjectives : 
g^ntil — ^bref — constant — ^fou — prudent — ^vehement. 

8. Distinguish between : devant and avant ; vers and envers. 

4. "What is the English of the following verbal idiomatic locutions : 
Cela est bel et bon — Cela va sans dire — C*est cela meme — Qu'd cela ne 
tienne. 

5. Give the first person singular present subjunctive of : aller — courir 
— ^mourir — ^pouvoir — dire — conduire — ^resoudre — ecrire. 

6. Give the corresponding English of — Nous avons eu bien mal i le 
decider, va ! — Peu s'en est fallu que je ne vinsse pas — H n'y a pas k dire, 
il faut que vous en passiez par Id — ^Ah! par example, c'est un peu fort! — 
Ne lui faites pas ces questions de but en blanc. 

Translate : — 

The cotton plant is a shrub which grows in warm countries, its fruit is 
a hull (a) of tne size of a hazel nut. The seed which it contains is sur- 
rounded with a white long down {b) : this is cotton. When the fruit, 
which does not serve as food, has reached its maturity, it opens by itself, 
and the cotton slips (c) out ; then the harvest commences. The cotton, 
dried in the sun and cleaned, is put in bales, weighing from 140 to 160 
kilos. ; then it is sent to Europe, chiefly by the way of Havre, which is the 
great market for cotton in France. 



ANSWEES TO FEENCH GEAMMAE PAPEE. 

1. Le livre = the book ; la livre = the pound. 

Le manche = the handle ; la manche = the sleeve. 
Le manoeuvre = the workman ; la manoeuvre = manoeuvre. 
Le mousse = the cabin-boy ; la mousse = moss. 
Le vase = the vase ; la vase = slime. 
Le voile = the veil ; la voile =: sail. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, p. 3.) 

2. Gentiment, bri^vement, constamment, foUement, prudemment, vehe- 
mentement. 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, under " Adverbs.") 

3. Devant = before, of position, 
avant = before, of time, 
vers = towards, of direction. 

envers = towards, used personally in a moral sense. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, under '* Prepositions.") 

(a) la cosse. {b) 1© duvet. (c) s'6ohapper. 
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4. That is all rery well. 
That is understood. 
That is it exactly. 
Never mind, that makes no difference. 

6. Que j'aille, je coure, je meure, je puisse, je dise, je conduise, je 
resolve, j'ecrive. 

6, We have much trouble in persuading him, and no mistake ! 
I was very nearly not coming. 

There is no question about it, you must put up with it. 
Ah, come now, that's rather strong ! 
Don't put these questions to him so bluntly. 
Le cotonnier est im arbuste qui croit dans les pays chauds et son fruit 
est une cosse de la grandeur d'une noisette. 

La graine qu'il contient est entouree d'un duvet long et blanc ; ceci est 
le coton. 

Quand le fruit, qui ne serfc pas de comestible, est arrive k maturite, il 
s'epanouit de soi-meme et le coton s'echappe. Alors la moisson commence. 
Le coton, seche au soleil et nettoye, est empaquete dans des baUes, qui 
pesent de 140 4 160 kilogrammes. Puis on I'envoie 4 I'Europe, generale- 
ment par voie du Havre, qui est le grand debouch^ pour le coton en 
France. 



HISTOBY AND GEOailAPHY. 

1. Gfive a brief sketch of the Roman occupation of Britain, with dates. 

2. State what you know of the Danish invasions of Britain. 

3. What were the circumstances which led to the murder of Thomas-d- 
Becket, and how was it effected ? 

4. What great leaders had the Scots in their resistance to the three first 
Edwards ? 

6. State what you know about the deposition and death of Eichard the 
Second. 

6. Give a brief sketch of the Wars of the Eoses. 

7. In what foreign wars was England engaged during the reign of 
Henry VIII. ? 

8. Give some account of the successive ministers in the reign of 
EHzabeth. 

9. What generals fought against the Parliament in the reign of Charles 
the Eirst? Write an account of the Battle of Marston Moor. 

10. What great English and Dutch Admirals fought in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and with what results ? 

11. What were the circumstances which led to the trial of the Seven 
Bishops ? Give a brief account of each of them. 

12. Give the names, the authors, the dates, and the general purport of 
the various documents issued between the years 1660 and 1714 under the 
heading of *' Declaration." 
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12 GIBSOir's PREUMINAEY LAW EXAMINATION. 

13. Draw a map of Europe, showing the principal rivers, mountain 
ranges and capitals. 

14. Describe fully an English county. 

16. What features of interest do you pass in coasting from London to 
Aberdeen ? 



ANSWEES TO THE HISTOEY AND GEOGEAPHT PAPEE. 

1. B.C. 65. Julius Caesar's first invasion. He only remained seventeen 
days in the country, his fleet being shattered by a storm and winter coming 
on. 

B.C. 54. Csesar'ss econd invasion. Defeat of the native prince Cassive- 
launus, who was compelled to give hostages and promise tribute. 

A.D. 43. Claudius sends over Plautius and Vespasian to Britain. Vectis 
(Isle of Wight) subdued by Vespasian, and Camulodunum (Maldon) 
founded. 

A.D. 47. Ostorius Scapula is sent over to command the Eoman armies. 

A.D. 51. Defeat of Caractacus, chief of the Silures in South Wales. 

A.D. 61. Eising of Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, who took London and 
massacred 70,000 Eomans. She was eventually defeated by Suetonius 
Paulinus, when, rather than fall into the enemy's hands, she poisoned 
herself. 

A.D. 78. Arrival of Julius Agricola, who, whilst advancing the conquests 
of the Eoman arms, also taught the Britons the arts of civHization and of 
peace. He drew two chains of forts across the country, one from the 
mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Frith ; and the other 6om the Frith of 
Forth to the Frith of Clyde. 

A.D. 211. Arrival of Severus, who, after a vain attempt to ward off the 
attacks of the Caledonians, and losing 50,000 men, returned to Eboracum 
^York), where he died. 

A.D. 306. Constantino the Great assumed the title of Ceesar at York. 

A.D. 410. The Eoman Legions were recalled by the Emperor Honorius 
to defend Italy. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 3, 4, and back Guides.) 

2. The Danes first invaded this country in the reign of Ethelbert I. 
(860 — 866 A.D.) ; and in the reign of the next king, Ethelred I., they 
continued their depredations and took prisoner Edmund, King of East 
Anglia. The greater part of Alfred's reign (871 — 901) was taken up 
with struggles against these invaders ; and after various fortunes he 
defeated the Danish leader, Guthrum, and forced him to come to terms. 
By the treaty of Wedmore the Danes were allowed a strip of land along 
the E. coast of England, called Danelagh. 

In the reign of Ethelred II., sumamed the Unready, the Danes re- 
newed their invasions ; and this weak king instituted a tax, called Dane- 
jgeld, in order to buy them off. Later on, in a fit of rage and despair, he 
ordered a general massacre of the foreigners on St. Brice's day — which 
brought the vengeance of Sweyn, King of Denmark, whose sister, Gun- 
hUda, was among the slain, down upon this country. From 1016 till 
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1042 Danish sovereigns ruled in England, in the persons of Canute, 
Harold I. and Hardicanute. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 12 — 18 ; also back Qxiides.) 

3. Becket, who had been raised by Henry 11. to be first of all tutor to 
the king's son and afterwards Chancellor of England and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, quarrelled with his sovereign on the subject of Church dis- 
cipline. Becket claimed exemption for the clergy from civil jurisdiction, 
to which Henry objected. The matter was setued in Henry s favour by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, and Becket was obliged to flee to France. 
He returned six years later, and was apparently reconciled to the king. 
Finding, however, that the domains of his see had been confiscated in his 
absence, he called upon Henry to restore them. On the latter refusing 
this request, the quarrel was renewed. Henry called upon his household 
to rid him of this nuisance ; whereupon four of his knights murdered the 
archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral, 1170, a.d. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 42, 43 ; also back Guides.) 

4. Wallace, Eobert Bruce, Douglas, Baliol, and David Bruce. 
' (See History Made Easy, pp. 56, 58, 60.) 

5. Eichard II. had made himself extremely unpopular with the great 
nobility. After submitting to their influence for a long period of years, 
he determined to free himself from the irritating control of the Lords 
Appellant. Of these, Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, son and 
heir of John of Gaunt, was perhaps the most powerful. The King seized 
the opportunity presented at Coventry by Henry's quarrel with Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, to banish both from the kingdom — 1388. In the 
following year Bolingbroke returned, nominally to claim his forfeited 
iearldoms ; but, fiuding the voice of the people on his side, he marched to 
meet Eichard, caused him to be deposed, and very probably connived at 
his subsequent murder in Pomfret Castle. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 65, 66.) 

6. The Wars of the Eoses broke out in consequence of a disputed 
succession between the House of York (White Eose) and the House of 
Lancaster (Eed Eose), They lasted from 1455 to 1485 a.d. 

The following is a list of the chief battles, with dates and results : — 
Battle, Date. Result. 

1st Battle of St. Albans 1455 . . . .Victory of Yorkists. 

Battle of Wakefield 1460 Defeat of Yorkists. 

2nd Battle of St. Albans 1461 Defeat of Yorkists. 

^Sgdy IZf^. . "' ) ''''" • -^^^^ «* ^-^^«- 

Battle of Bamet 1471 . . . .Victory of Yorkists. 

Battle of Bosworth 1485 . . . .Victory of Lancastrians. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 73, 74 ; Guide No. 27.) 

7. In 1513 Pope Julius EC. organized the Holy L eague to withstand the 
aggresssion of Louis XII. in Italy. Henry Vlil., together with Ferdi- 
nand of Spain and the Venetians, were induced to join. Henry despatched 
ian army into the South of France, but his soldiers were used to serve the 
private ends of Ferdinand. Henry withdrew his troops, the only result 
of the expedition being the battle of Guinegaste, or ** the Spurs." 
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In 1520, Hemy allied himself firmly to 0harl68 V., and indirectly 
shared that sovereign's triumphs. 

In 1543 England was a^in at wax with France, but the war was ended 
by the peace of Boulogne in 1546. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 86—92.) 

8. The chief ministers in Elizabeth's reign were Burleigh and Wal- 
singham. Through all vicissitudes they held their places, and Burleigh 
transmitted his power to his son. They were characterised rather by 
prudence than originality or boldness of design. They left the dangers 
and risks of politics to younger and less prudent men. Of these Leicester 
first gained the favour of the Queen. A man of brilliant talent, but un- 
scrupulous in adopting means to attain his ends, he fell from influence to 
make way for Essex. This man acquired as much of Elizabeth's affection 
as it was possible for so unimpressionable a sovereign to bestow. Through 
pique he was eventually induced to become an accessory in a plot against 
the Queen, and was executed in 1601. 

Sir Erancis Bacon, Chancellor, is more conspicuous in the reign of 
James I.; his wonderful talent forms a striking contrast to the baseness 
of his conduct in political life. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh was connected with politics rather as a courtier than 
ais a statesman, but his versatile genius was no unimportant factor in the 
great sum of talent which makes the reign of this Queen so remarkable 
and so glorious. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 98—101.) 

9. Charles I. was commander-in-chief of his own army. The Eoyalist 
cavalry was under Eupert, the king's nephew. Lord Ealkland was the 
most conspicuous Eoyalist leader, but he fell at Newbury — 1643. The 
Duke of Newcastle, Sir Ealph Hopton and Prince Maurice were among 
the most conspicuous of the minor Eoyalist generals. Montrose in Scot- 
land fought vigorously, but vainly, for his sovereign. 

Maxston Moor was fought in 1644. Eupert and Newcastle crossed the 
Ouse not far from York, and drew up near Long Marston. It was a 
test battle — the cavalry of Eupert having hitherto carried all before 
them ; Cromwell had organized a force of pikemen on purpose to resist 
them. The Eoyalists were completely routed. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 112.) 

10. In 1651 war with HoUand broke out. The Dutch admiral. Van 
Tromp, was defeated in the Downs by Blake, July, 1682. Inconsequence 
of this disaster, Yan Tromp was dismissed and made way for De Euyter, 
but was soon re-instated. Again he attacked Blake and defeated him off 
the Naze. In 1653, however, Blake again met Van Tromp off the North 
Foreland, and completely defeated him. Blake was here supported by 
Monk and Deane. Van Tromp died the same year. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 115, 116.) 

11. In 1688 James II. passed a bill called The Declaration of Indul- 
gence, allowing Eoman Catholics and Dissenters to worship in their own 
way. The king ordered the clergy to read this Act from their pulpits on 
two Sundays in succession. Seven Bishops — ^Archbishop Sancroft, the 
Bishops of Bath and WeUs, St. Asaph, Ely, Chichester, Peterborough 
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and Bristol, petitioned against tliis Act, and were in consequence tried at 
tlie Court of King's Bench on a charge of seditious and malicious libel. 
They were finally acquitted to the great joy of the whole nation. 
(See History Made Easy, p. 126.) 

12. (a) The Declaration of Breda, drawn up by Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles II. 1660. In this document the prince consented to 
make the necessary promises demanded by General Monk and the army, 
subject to the future advice of Parliament. This declaration was pre- 
sented to the Convention Parliament, and was answered by an invitation 
to him to occupy the vacant throne. 

(b) Declaration of Indulgence, put forward by James II. granting 
freedom of worship to all conflicting religious parties. 1687. This 
document was evidently intended to secure religious toleration, especially 
for the Catholics. Having once secured this paramount object, the king 
thought it would be easy to crush the other religious parties in detail. 

(c) 1688. The Declaration of Eights, drawn up by William of Orange 
before sailing for England. In this paper, the rights and privileges of 
the English people were recapitulated, and WiUiam promised to preserve 
these rights and liberties if successful in his enterprise. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 126, 128.) 

13. See Atlas and Geography Made Easy, pp. 12 — 18. 

14. Devon lies towards the S.W. of England. The country is generally 
hilly, and a large portion is occupied by the barren region of Dartmoor, 
In remarkable contrast to this barren waste is the Vale of Exeter, one of 
the fairest and most fertile districts in England. Its chief towns are 
Exeter, famous for its antiquity and its fine cathedral ; Plymouth and 
Devonport, renowned for their enormous breakwater and extensive 
commerce ; Tavistock, the birthplace of Sir Erancis Drake and the poet 
Browne; Torquay, a favourite resort for invalids, and Barnstable, com- 
manding a large timber trade and returning two members to Parliament. 
Its principal mineral products are tin and copper. Granite, freestone, 
limestone and slate abound, and many thousand tons of porcelain clay are 
shipped every year for the Staffordshire potteries. The chief productions 
of the arable land are wheat, barley, beans, peas, potatoes and flax. 
Butter, cheese and live stock, especially the red breed of cows, are staple 
products of the county. Cider is largely produced. The chief manufac- 
tures are coarse woollen goods. Carpets are made at Axminster and 
cushion laces at Honiton, whilst linen is manufactured at Crediton and 
Plymouth. 

(See Preliminary Guides, No. 1, p. 10; No. 11, p. 13; No. 14, p. 18 ; 
No. 13, p. 16 ; Preliminary Made Easy, p. 77.) 

15. The following points of interest would be passed : — 
Woolwich Arsenal, Tilbury Fort, The Naze, Yarmouth Harbour, Flam- 
borough Head, Scarborough, Whitby, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Coquet 
Island, Holy Island, Berwick-on-Tweed, St. Abbs' Head, The Bass Eock, 
Fife Ness, The Bell Eock, Montrose, and Stonehaven. 

(See Atlas and Geography Made Easy, pp. 20 — 38). 
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EEMAEKB UPON THE EXAMINATION. 



(^The Remarks on the July Examination were accidentally omitted in our last 

Number.) 



In the EngliBh Composition department five out of the six particular 
subjects given had been set by us to our own pupils previous to the 
Examination. In the Latin Grammar and History and Geography we had, 
as usual, forestalled ahnost aU the questions. We had also given all the 
definitions asked in the Arithmetic paper, and had picked out three of 
the four selections from Virgil. Our Public Examination French Gramniiar 
covers almost the whole of the Prench Grammar papers. 
' We beg to remark that we think it a pity the Examiners should repeat 
almost word for word some of the questions given in former Examinations^ 
which will be found in back Numbers of our Guides. 



%* The next Guide {No. 29) will he published on the Friday following the 
February (1885) Examination. 



F&INTEO BY 0. P. BOWOBTH, GEEAT NEW SIREBT, PBTrEB LANE, E.G. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John Gibson, MA., of Biomley, Kent, and Albebt Gibson. 
Price 4«. ; cash, post free 4s. 4d. 

"Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy." 2nd Edit 

BEVISED AND SNIiAAGED. 

A COMPLETE aXJIDE TO SELF-PEEPARATION. 

GozTTENTS : — Introductory. Chap. I. Wliat Books to read. II. The yariotui Sabjeots, 
and how to deal with them. III. CourBO of Beading. Appendix— I. Test Papers, 
n. Usefnl Hints. Index. 

Price 6d., post free 7d, 

"Guide to the Preliminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after eaoh Examination. 

CoKTBNTS: — ^Partl. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, Useful Hints, &o. 
n. Test Questions on Histoiy and ^thmetio. III. Answers to Correspondents. 
rV. Answers in full to the Questions set at the Preliminaiy Examinations, with 
ExplanationSi £ack Numbers eon be had. 

Price Is. 6d. each, post free Is. 7 A 

"Public Examination Latin Grammar/' 

and "Public Examination French Grammar." 

Graduated Epitomes of Latin and French, prepared spedaUy for the Use of Candidates 
for the Public KTaminations. 

%* These are the Second Editions of << Latin and French Grammars Made EasyJ*^ 

With regard to these Grammars a Candidate writes : "I attribute my success In the 
Examination in a great measure to your valuable Gkddes, and that excellent little 
work * Latin Grammar Made Eagy/ where everything is put in such a clear and 
concise form that it is invaluable for Examination purposes." 

A correspondent writes : '* I have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
the ' French Grammar Made Easy.' It is indeed made easy; and dull must any can- 
didate be who cannot by means of it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency in this 
subject." 

Price 2s., post free 2s. 2d. 

By J. GIBSON, and F. R. BUEBOWS. 

Comprising Hints on " How to write an English Composition,'* and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 

These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in their English— 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

The above are publishetl by BSSVES ft TUBREB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
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BOOKS for the PUBLlIb EXAMINATIONS, 

By JOHN GIBSON, MA. 
Price St. ; post free, 8«. 2d. 

"THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE," 

Being a Oomplete Guide to Preparation for the above. 

GooTSNTB :-^Chap. I. Introdaotion. IE. What Books to Bead. IH. The Tarioiu 
Subjects, ana how to deal with them. IV. Arrangement of Work. Y. Hints for 
Examination. Appendix— I. Test Papers in all the Sabjeots. II. Solutions to 
the Mathematical Questions. 

Price 1»./ post free Is. Id, 

"GIBSON'S LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Published Four Days after the January and June Examinations. 
CuNTKM'iv : I. Remarks on the last Examination ; Hints for future Examinations, &c.y 
H. Test "PB^er^ on the various Subjects. lEE. Correspondence, Notices, QuerieSy 
&c. IV. The Questions set at the last Examination, followed by the Answers. 

Price 3«. M. each. 

"msTOie/ir ivrA'nE E-A.sir." 

An Epitome of English History, prepared specially for the Preliminary 

Examinations, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 
specially for me Public Examinations. 

Price 2«. 6{/., post free 2s, Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY," 

Prepared on a similar plan to Peeliminaby Law Examination Made Easy. 
Price Is. J post free \s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

Published immediately after each Preliminary Army Examination. 

GoirrBNTS : — ^Part I. Articles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examination. 
H. Test Papers on the Preliminary and Further Army Subjects. IH. Answers 
to Correspondents, Queries, &c. IV. Answers in full to the Questions set at tiie 
most recent Preliminary Examination. 

Price 2s. 6c?., post free 2s. Sd. 

SANDHURST "FURTHER" EXAMINATION GUIDE. 

IPublished on the Monday following the July and December Examinations in each year. 

CoKTKNTS: — ^I. Introductory. II. Various Articles. HE. Correspondence, Queries^ 
Notices, &c. IV. Papers in English, Latin, Greek, French, German and 
Mathematics set at the most recent Examination ; followed by solutions in full. 

The above are published by BEEVES ft TUBNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, LondoUy W.C 
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No. 29.] GIBSON'S [Sixpence. 

GUIDE TO 

FBELIMINABT 

LAW EXAMINATION. 



FOR FEBRUARY, 1885. 



CONTENTS : 

Part I. — Ebmabks on the October Preliminary ; Subjects for 
THE May and July (1885) Examinations ; Our 
Establishment at Coblentz; London Class; London 
Matriculation Course, etc. 
n. — ^Test Paper on Latin Orammar. 
m. — ^Eeplies to Correspondents. 

IV. — ^Answers in full to the February Examination Ques- 
tions, 1885. 



BY 

JOHISr GIBSON M.A. 

(First Class Glassies Camb, 1874, late Fotmdation Scholar and Prizeman of Trinitf/ CoUege^ and 
Assistant Master at Westminster School) ; 

E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B.A. 

IQutm't College, Oxon. ; Monori in Modem Eiitory) ; 

H. C. BOND, B.A., F.C.S. 

{Brasenose College, Oxon. ; Mathematical and Natural Science Eonors) ; 

AND 

G. LOLY, A.K.C. 

{Tenth in Eonors, London Matriculation, 1883 ; French, German^ Spanish, Mathematical, ^c. 

Prizeman at City of London College; First of the First tn French Eonors at 

Intermediate Arts Examination, London Universitg, 1884). 



LONDON: 

REEVES AND TURNER, 100, CHANCERY LANE, 

1885 
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Preliminary Law; London Matriculation B.A. and LL.6.; Preliminary 
and Final Bar, and Preliminary Medical Examination& 

SPECIAL PREPARATION BY JOHN BIBSON M.A. 

(Firii dots Ckutic$, Cambridge^ 1874; late Senior Exhibitioner of Uppingham School; 

Open BxhiottioneTf Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of Tnnity CoUege; 

and formerly Aseiatant Master in Westminster Sehool); 

E. L. S. HORSBURGm. B.A., 

{Formerly of Dulwich CoUege; Exhibitioner of Queen^s CoUege, Oxford; 
Honors in Modem History) ; 

H. O. BONI>, B.A., F.O.S.. 

{Formerly Open Scholar of Brasenose CoUege, Oxford; Mathematical and NtUural Science 
Honors; and late Assistant Demonstrator at the University Laboratory, Oxford) ; 

G. LOLY, A.K.O., 

{Tenth in Honors, London Matriculation, 1883; French, German, Spanish, Mathematical, ^e, 

Prizeman at City of London College; First of the First in French Honors at 

Intermediate Arts Examination, London XTniversity, 1884) ; and 

J. SPENCER COX, B.A., LTL..B.. 

{Sixth in Honors, Law Tripos, Catnbridge, 1882, and Barrister 'Ot'Law). 

SYSTEH OF PBEPABATION. 

Fupilfl may be either Resident, Class or Postal. For the benefit of those Pupils who 
cannot attend the Morning Glass, an Evening Class is held at Bromley eyerj Tofieday 
and Friday. CLASS IN LONDON. 

We haye opened a Special Glass for the Preliminary Law at 24, Chanoezy Lane. 
Prospectus, with fall details, on application. 

Tees, The Fee for attendance in Class is 12 guineas for the Three Months' oourae ; 
5 guineas for the last Month ; and 3} guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal Pupila 
pay ^ guineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for the last Fortnight. 

LAST MONTH'S RESIDENT TUITION. 

Pupils who feel at all <* shaky'' in their work are strongly advised to reside for the 
last Month immediately preceding the Examination. By adopting this plan, thcry 
will ffain the advantage at the Special Evening Classes which are held during this 
Montn for the purpose of strengthening specially weak points. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH SUBJECTS. 

For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjeois 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Candidates oan 
have Copies of these translations on payment of 7s. 6d, 

BOOKS RECOMMENPED FOR THE PRELIMINARY. 

A complete set of Books reconmiended for the Preliminary^ including " Public 
Examination Latin and French Grammars," ** Specimen Essays," <* History Made 
Ea^," ** Golenso's Arithmetic," << Geography Made Easy," and a translation of one 
of tLe French subjects, wUl be supplied on receipt of P. 0.0. for lis. 6d, by J. Gibsoh, 
Bromley, Kent. RECENT SUCCESSES. 

Preliminary Law and Medical Examinations, — Of the last 248 Pupils sent up 218 have 
been successful. 

London Matriculation, — 18 passed out of 23 sent up ; 3 in Honors and 12 in the Ilrst 

Divi sion. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT (for Boys up to the Age of Sixteen). 
In consequence of the increasing severity .of the Public Examinations, and the 
importance attaching to proper early training, we have opened a Junior Department 
at Bromley, in which youn^ boys are traineil from the first on the special lines 
required, lliis Department is on premises entirely distinct and separate from the 
Pupil Establishment, and under school discipline. 
Prospectus containing full particulars wiU he sent on application to — 

JOHN GIBSON, M.A., Quernmore, Bromley, Kent. 

OUR CONTINENTAL ESTABLISHMENT.-We have started a Modbbv Languaox 
Depabtment at Coblbnts {see article further on), in direct connection with our 
Bromley Establishment. 
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N.B. The Loudon Class for the May (1885) Preliminary Examination will commence 
on Monday, Febroary 16th, and continue work every Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday till the Examination. Fee for the Whole Coarse, 12 guineas ; for the 
Last Six Weeks, 8 guineas ; for the Last Month, 5 guineas. 

\* A Special Eyenin^ Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidates present themselyes. Tliis 
Class inll commence work on Thursday evening, Feb. 19th, at 6 p.m., and will 
meet every subsequent Thursday and Monday till the Examination. Fee for the 
Whole Course, 8 guineas ; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 

Pabt I. 

THE PEELIMINAEY EXAMINATION OF OCTOBER, 1884. 

"We sent in 21 Pupils for tliis Examination, of whom 20 were successful. 
Of ttese 6 were Eesident, 8 Class, and 7 Postal. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE MAY (1885) EXAMINATION. 
These are : — 

1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic — ^the first four rules, simple and compound ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Geography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latm — ^Elementary. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) Italian. 

The following are the books in which Candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6 at the above-mentioned Examination : — 

In Latin : — Cicero, De Amicitia ; or, Horace, Odes, Books iii., iv. 

In Greek : — Euripides, Andromache. 

In French : — ^Lesage, Gil Bias de Santillane, liv. v., vi. and vii. ; or^ 
Bacine, Athalie. 

In German:— Goethe, Die Leiden des Jungen Werther; or, Lessing, 
Nathan der Weise. 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xxxi. to liL both inclusive; 
oTf Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian : — ^Beccaria, Trattato dei Delitti e delle Pene ; or, Dante's 
Inferno, Cantos 1 — 10, and GaUenga's EngHsh and Italian Cframmar. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each Candidate wiU be ex- 
amined in two languages according to his selection. Candidates wiU have 
the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two selected 
languages. The subjects are published five months before each Exami- 
tion. 

We recommend Candidates to take up Cicero and Athalie. A transla- 
tion of the latter is now ready. Price, to Postal Pupils, 5*. ; to others, 
Is. ed, 

B 
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Subjects for tlie July Examination, Nos. 1 to 5, are the same as above. 
The following are the subjects for choice under No. 6 : — 

In Latin : — ^Livy, Book i.; or^ Virgil, Georgics, Book iv. 

In Greek : — Homer, Iliad, Book xvi. 

In French : — Xavier de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma Chambre ; or, 
Comeille, Horace. 

In German : — Schiller, Buchheim's Deutsche Prosa, from pp. 15 — 95 ; 
OTf Goethe, Eeinecke Fuchs, Gesang, 1 — 9. 

In Spanish : — Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xxxi. to lii. both inclusive; 
ovy Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian : — Becoaria, Trattato dei Delitti e delle Pene ; or^ Dante's 
Inferno, Cantos 1 — 10, and Gallenga's English and Italian Grammar. 

We recommend Candidates to take up Virgil and Comeille's Horace. 
A translation of the latter will be ready by the 15th of March. 



DATES OF EXAMINATION^, 1885. 



Days of Examination. 



Last Day for giving Notice. 



Last Day for ^ving renewed 
Notice. 



Wednesday, 11th, and Thursday, 

12th February, at 10. 
"Wednesday, 6th, and Thursday, 

7th May, at 10. 
Wednesday, 8th, and Thursday, 

9th July, at 10. 
Wednesday, 21st, and Thursday, 

22nd October, at 10. 



Monday, 12th Jan 

Tuesday, 7th April .... 
Monday, 8th June . . . « 
Monday, 21st Sept 



Tuesday, 27th January. 
Tuesday, 21st April. 
Tuesday, 23rd June. 
Tuesday, 6th October. 



The fee payable on giving Notice of Examination is 2^., and for a 
renewed Notice , 11 , 

Cheques or post-office orders should be crossed ** Messrs. Goslings & 
Sharpe.'' 

QUE ESTABLISHMENT AT COBLENZ, GEEMANY. 

In consequence of the increasing importance of German and Erench in 
every profession and calling of life, we have opened a Special Modem 
Language Department at Coblenz. This Department is under the special 
charge of Captain Pead, M.A. (Exeter College, Oxon.). Prospectus, with 
full details, on application. 

CLASS IN LONDON. 

Our London Class is held at 24, Chancery Lane. Full particulars will 
be supplied on application. We are glad to be able to state that in 
Eebruary, 1883, six out of seven Pupils attending this Class were success- 
ful ; in May all (three) sent up passed ; in July all (two) were successful ; 
in October all (three) passed; in last February seven out of eight; in last 
May eight out of nine ; in July two out of three ; and in October seven 
out of eight. 
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THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE. 

In response to many applications, we beg to state that this book, which 
we have specially prepared for London Matriculation Students who are 
working by themselves, is now ready. It contains a thorough and com- 
prehensive scheme of work, list of books recommended, and several prac- 
tical hints, and a Series of Test Papers (with solutions in the case of the 
Mathematical Subjects) in each branch of the Examination. The price is 
Ss. ; and the publishers, Messrs. Reeves & Turner, 1 00, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

At the most recent London Matriculation we passed nine Candidates 
out of eleven sent up, including the eighth in Honors, and 10/. Prizeman, 
and seven in the First Division. 



PaetII. 

Test Paper on Latin Grammar. 

Latin Grammar — General, 

1. Compare facilis, saevus, acer, felix, breviter, foede, magnopere. 

2. Decline quivis, uterque, alius. 

3. Distinguish between hie, is, iste and iUe. What is the force of -ce 
added as a suffix to pronouns ? 

4. Give the fem. forms of Gallus, Thrax, Leo, servus, vir, Laoo, 
minister, victor. 

5. Conjugate the pres. and perf. subj. of nolo, fio, eo, fero. 

6. What is meant by subordinative and co-ordinative conjunctions? 
Illustrate. 

Part IH. 
REPLY TO CORRESPONDENT. 
Alius. — ^We cannot say ; ask the Law Secretary. 



Part IV. 

PAPERS SET IN THE EXAMINATION HELD WEDNESDAY 
AND THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11th and 12th, 1885, 
FOLLOWED BY THE ANSWERS IN FULL. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

N.B. — ^The Gompositioiis need not exceed four and must not be less than two pages 
in length. Great attention should be paid to Writing, Punctuation, and Spelling, as 
weU as to the matter of the Composition. 

Write an Essay or a Letter on one of the following subjects : — 

1. Summer Trips. 

2. General Qt)rdon. 

3. House Decoration, 

b2 
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4. Letter Writing. 

5. Your favourite Author. 

6. Your Biography. 
(See Specimen Essays, p. 12.) 



ELEMENTABY LATIN. 

1. Give the genitive, singular and plural, of the following nouns : — 
Fenus, Mar$. Mas, Bos, Pulvis, Rex, Rete, Res, Flumen, Cinis, Civis, Mos, 
Aper, Opus. 

2. How are degrees of comparison formed in Latin ? Mention all the 
exceptions to the rule that occur to you. 

8. Classify Latin Numerals, and give examples of each class. 

4. Classify Latin Pronouns. Show the difference between Hie. Is. 
Iste, and Ille. 

6. Give the perfects of the following Verbs : — Audeo, Tango, Sterno. 
Pario, Texo. Gigno. Tundo, Rapio, Juvo. Sancio, Of what verbs are the 
following the perfects : — Ivi. Sustuli, Nactus sum, Pepuli, Ferhui. Crevi. 
XJltus sum. Tuli, Pavi, 

6. How are the following circumstances expressed in Latin: — 1. The 
Place where. 2. The Place whither. 3. Time. 4. Distance? State 
any exceptions to the employment of the cases, &c., specified in your 
answer. 

7. On what general principle does the construction of the following 
depend : '* Hcbc neque ego neque tufecimus^^ ? 

8. How are questions answered in Latin, both aflirmatively and nega- 
tively. 

9. Mention the principal rules for the use of the Dative in Latin. 

10. Translate the following passages : — 

(a) Britanni plerique frumenta non serebant, sed lacte et came 

vivebant pellibusque erant vestiti. 

(b) Bellum ita suscipatur ut nihil aliud nisi pax qusesita videatur. 

(c) Nescio quid faciam. 

(d) Cui bono ? 

(e) Plurimi homines non peocatis irascuntur sed peccantibus. 

(f ) Oderint dum metuant. 

(g) Nulla pestis humane generi pluris stetit quam ira. 

AJSrSWEES TO THE ELEMENTARY LATIN PAPER. 

1. Feneris, fenerum; Maris, marium; Maris, marium; Bovis, boum, 
Pulveris, pulverum; Regis, regum ; Retis, retium ; Rei, rerum ; FFluminis, 
fluminum ; Cineris, cinerum; Civis, civium; Moris, morum; Apri, aprorum; 
Operis, operum. 

2. Change the -i or -is of the gen. case sing, into -ior for the comparative, 
and -issimus for the superlative. 

The main exceptions are : — 

(i) Adj. in -er form sup. in -rimus. 

(ii) Adj. in -dicus, -ficus and -volus make oomp. and sup. in -entior 
and -entissimus. 
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(iii) Six adj. in -ilis (facilis, difficilis, similis, dissimilis, gracilis, 

hnmilis) form sup. in -limus. 
(iv) Adj. in -us pure {i,e. -us preceded by a vowel) are compared by 
meas of magis and maxime, 
(See Public Examination Latin Gframmar, under ''Comparison of 
Adjectives.") 

3. Numerals are — 

(i) Cardinal, e,g, unus, 
(ii) Ordinal, e.g. primus. 
(iii) Distributive, e^g. singuU. 
(iv) Adverbial, e.g. semel. 
(See Public Examination Latin (Jrammar, under '* Numerals.") 

4. Pronouns are — 

(i) Personal, as ego. 
(ii) Eeflexive, as se. 
(iii) Possessive, as meus. 
(iv) Emphatic, as idem. 
(v) Indefinite, as quis. 
(vi) Literrogative, as quis f 
(vii) Eelative, as qui. 
(viii) Demonstrative, as ille. 
Hie = this of mine or near me. 
Is = that. 

Iste = that of yours or near you. 
Die = that of his or yonder. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under " Pronouns.") 

6. Ausus sum; tetigi; stravi; peperi; texui; genui ; tutudi; rapui; 
juvi ; sanxi. 
Eo, tollo, nanciscor, pello, fervesco, cresco or cerno, ulciscor, fero, pasco. 
(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under ''Irregular Verbs.") 

6. Place where is expressed by the locative case, i.e., with nouns of first 
two declensions by forms in -ae and -i ; with nouns of other declensions, 
and all plural nouns by the ablative. 

Place whither is expressed by the accusative. 

Time how long is expressed by the accusative, time when by the 
ablative. 
Distance traversed is expressed by the accusative. 
(See Public Examination Latin Gframmar, under " Syntax.") 

7. " The first person is preferred to the second, and the second to the 
third." 

8. Questions are answered — 

(i) Affirmatively: 

By the repetition of the verb, by verum or ita est. 
(ii) Negatively: 

By the repetition of the verb preceded by non or haud ; by 
non ita or simply non. 
(See back Guides.) 
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9. A dative is used — 

(i.) To express advantage or disadvantage ; 

(ii.) To express a purpose : 
(iii.) To express agency ; 
(iv.) With compounds of sunif excej^t possum, 
(v.) With compounds of bene, male, satis, re, &c. 

(vi.) With verbs expressing obedience, envy, sparing, belief, com- 
mand, &c. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, under " Dative Case.") 

10. (a.) The Britons for the most part did not sow com, but lived on 
milk and flesh, and clothed themselves in skins. 

(b.) Let war be so undertaken that nothing but peace may seem to 
have been sought. 

(c.) I know not what to do. 

(d.) What is the advantage of it ? 

(e.) Most men are angry not with sins but sinners. 

(f .) Let them hate, provided that they fear. 

(g.) No plague has cost the human race more than anger. 



ARITHMETIC. 

K.B. — The working must in every case accompany the answer. 

1. Show the advantages of Arabic symbols over Eoman in indicating 
numbers and making calculations. Why are calculations so called? 
What is the difference between Numeration and Notation ? 

2. What is meant by " Scales of Notation " ? Why has the decimal 
scale been found the most useful? Write down all the numbers up to 
sixty-five on the quaternary scale. 

8. If I spend Is, 9c?. a day for a return ticket, travelling six days in the 
week, how much shall I save a year (fifty-two weeks) by taking an annual 
ticket for 25/. 

4. If at the age of twenty-nine I begin business with a capital of 4,500/. 
and wish to retire at the age of sixty with a capital of 20,000/., what 
yearly addition must I make to my capital. 

5. I walk three-and-a-half miles an hour and take 110 steps in a minute ; 
what is the length of my step ? 

6. A fast train starts 2^ hours after a slow one. In what time will it 
overtake the latter, their rate being 42 and 30 miles per hour respectively ? 

7. State and explain the rule for the Division of Vulgar Fractions. 

8. Simplify the following : — 

(a) (A - -A-) -r (W + Tie) 

{h) ( A -T- i) + 1^ of 2 -f i X g - A-) 

4* ' • 5 J ^ 7i 
. . t + f + If . t of 2i >- Hi 
^^^ i + i + H if of 4f ^ 9i 
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9. Classify Decimal Fractions. Show how to find the Vulgar Fraction 

equivalent to a mixed Tecurring Decimal Fraction. Eeduce 47 '67531 
to a vulgar fraction and test the result. 

10. A. and B. can do a piece of work in 6 days ; B. and C. in 8 days ; 
A., B. and C. in 4 days. How long would A. and 0. take to do it ? 

11. A bag contains a certain number of sovereigns, three times as 
many shillings and four times as many pence. The whole sum in the 
bag is £280. Find how many of each coin it contains. 

12. A clerk who saved every year half as much again as he saved the 
previous year, had in seven years saved £102 : 19^. How much did he 
save the first year ? 

ANSWEES TO THE ARITHMETIC PAPEE. 

1, The chief advantage of the Arabic symbols over the Eoman consists 
in the fact that they are much less cumbrous, and they are much more 
suited to calculations, because the results can be immediately written 
down, whereas the latter system requires the calculation to be performed 
piece-meal, and the residts so obtained have again to be manipulated 
before the true answer is arrived at. 

Calculations, — This word is derived from the Latin word calculus, 
which signifies a small pebble. This arose from the device, employed by 
the Eomans, of facilitating calculations by means of pebbles. 

Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by means of words. 

Notation that of expressing numbers by means of symbols. 

(See Preliminary Made Easy, under '* First Four Eules of Arithmetic") 

2. A scale of notation is a system by means of which the number 
represented by each particular figure is always some multiple of tha 
number which is the base of the scale. Thus, in the common or decimal 
scale 347 represents 300 + 40 + 7, i. c. 3 X 10^ + 4 X 10^ + 7 X 10^ , 

In like manner any positive integer greater than unity may be used 
instead of 10 for the base. 

The decimal system originated from people reckoning up to ten by 
means of their fingers. This being the most natural system, it has never 
been displaced by any other, although the duodecimal scale, for instance, 
would present some peculiar advantages, as 12 is exactly divisible by 
2, 3, 4, and 6, while 10 is only divisible by 2 and 5. 

The numbers wiU be as follows :— 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
30, and so on. After each number ending with 3 is reached, a new period 
must be commenced. It will be found by proceeding thus, that the series 
will end with 1000, 1001. 

8. •. d, 

1 9 = 1-75 of a shilling. 

.-. I spend 6 X 52 X 1'75 = 546. 
£ 8. d, 
27 6 
25 



£2 6 0—Ahs. 
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A ^ A £ 

20,000 — 4,500 = 15,500, 

which must be saved in 31 years. 

J^W^^ = 500— ^n«. 



«• ^Xl^^yardsineomin. 



2 

7 X 1760 



1 min. 



2 X 60 
. • . 110 steps = ^^ ^^^^ yards. 

2 

. • . 1 step = — L^Ji^i— = if yards. 
15 
= 11 X 5 feet = 2f f eet— -4n«. 
5 



6. The fast train gains 12 miles an hour upon the slow one. At the 
start the slow one is (2J- miles X 30) 75 miles ahead. 

When will the fast one overtake it ? 

miles miles 

12 : 75 : : 1 hour : Ans. 
25 

Ans. = ^^^ ^ = 6i hrs. 

4 

(See Preliminary Made Easy, under " Train Sums.") 

7, Invert the divisor and proceed as in multiplication, division bein^ 
the converse of multiplication (hence the inversion of the divisor). 



8._(a) C^^^ - 0-^^^ 

V 39 y • V 156 y 



4 

7 . 17 7 ^ 4^ 28 ,^ . 

= 39-^1-56- = g^ ^ W = 17 = '^•"^^"" 
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(b) A- X t + ,»r X 2 + i X (ii^) 
i + A + A 

_ 88'^ll'^i 55 |^ + .ft. + ^ 

— 110 + 90 + 66 — pj 

495 
100 + 30 + 3 3 

— 266 *€5 '^ »66 2 A*-— ^»w- 
495 2 

9+12+11 §vfv** 

(0) 21 X ^ ^ g^ 

^ -* 3+10 + 11 ^ 8 

12 i£x3fx-^ 

27 ^ »^9f 
2 

= gxj.=^x*?x^ 

tt aV *f «4r * 



= 2— u4n«. 



s 



9. Decimal fractions are — (i) ordinary ; (ii) recurring ; and recurring 
are — (a) pure ; (b) mixed. 

Put down for the numerator the figures comprised in the decimal 
period, subtracting those that do not recur; and for the denominator 
write down a 9 for every recurring figure, followed by as many O's as 
there are non-recurring figures; then bring the fraction to its lowest 
terms. 

. . _ 67^31 — 6 67525 13505 

47-67531 — 47 ggg^^ — 47ggggQ — ^7 j gggg « 

If we divide 13505 by 19998 we shall produce the recurring dec. •6753*1. 
(See fteliminary Made Easy, under ** Decimals.") 

10. A + B do i in 1 day 
B + do i „ „ 

A + B + C do i „ „ 
A does J — i = i in 1 day 
does i - i = iS in 1 day 

Hence A + Odoi+A= T = A in one day 

24 

And hence the whole in -^ = 4^ days. — Ans. 

(See Preluninary Made Easy, under "Work Sums.*') 
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11. Let 1 repreBent the soyereigns. 
Then 3 will represent the ahiUingB, 
And 4 ,y y, pence. 

£ t. d. 
£1 + 3*. +4rf. = l 3 4 

£ 8, d. 40 g 

280 -T- 1 3 4 = 280 -T- H == 4*e X — = 240. 

An8. — ^There are 240 sovereigns, 

3 X 240 = 720 shillings, 
and 4 X 240 = 960 pence. 

12. Let the 1st year's savings = 1. 



Then the 2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 



= 1*. 
= 2i. 
= 3t. 
= 5tV. 
= 7H. 
= lUi. 



1 + li + 2i + 3t + 5iV + 7H + IIH, 
32 + 16 + 24 + 4 + 38 + 25 



= 30. 



64 



= 30-W = 32H. 

£8. £ 

102 : 19 + 32H == 102i* X jUw 
16 £ £ .. 

5 



Ans — £3 : 4*. 



V =-3i 



FBENCH GBAMICAB. 

1. Give the French of : — ^Emperor, empress ; governor, governess ; 
god-father, god-mother ; lord, lady ; widower, widow ; male-servant, 
female-servant ; workman, workwoman ; monk, nun. 

2. Give the feminine of the following adjectives : b6nin — doux — sec — 
fou — oblong — coi — ^tiers — ^vieux. 

8. Put down the names of the six moods, and say what you understand 
by the word ** moods." 

4. Give both the sing, and plur. present indie, interrogatively negatively 
of : se d6pecher, s'en aller. 

5. Give the third person singular indie, of the past definite of the 
following verbs : oraindre — ^f aire — ecrire-r-vivre — ^pi^oduire — ^tenir — aller 
— ^mouvoir. 

6. Give the corresponding English of : Ne vous en a-t-on pas k garder ? 
Nous ne savons plus sur quel pied danser. AprSs le diner jeleur briiletai 
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la politesse, et m'en reviendrai chez moi. — ^Ne lui faites pas ces questions 
le but en blanc. — Faites-en d votre guise, je ne me mele plus de rien. 

Translate : — 

"We understand by the accent the different inflections and various 
modulations in our voice wbicb we can employ to pronounce the words of 
a language as it is convenient. Each province, each nation, even the 
people of every town differ from one another in their language, not only 
because they use different words, but still by the way of articulating and 
prpnoimciug the words. This kind of modulation in conversation, par- 
ticular to every country, is, what Olivet calls *' national accent.'* To 
speak a modem language ^ well, we must have the same accent, the same 
inflection of voice as the people of quality^ who have lived in the capital. 

AJSrSWEES TO FEENCH GRAMMAE PAPEE. 

1. Empereur, imp6ratrice ; gouvemeur, gouvemante; parrain, marraine ; 
seigneur, dame ; veuf , veuve ; serviteur, servante ; ouvrier, ourvi^re ; 
moine, religieuse. 

2. Benigne, douce, s^che, folle, oblongue, coite, tierce, vieiUe. (See 
Public Examination French Gframmar, imder ** Adjectives.") 

3. Infinitive, indicative, imperative, subjunctive, condition. (These 
five are the only moods recognized in French grammar.) 

A mood shows the manner in which the action of a verb is viewed. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, under '* Verbs.") 

4. Est-ce que, je ne me depeche pas ? 
Ne te depeches-tu pas ? 

Ne se depeche-t-il pas ? 
Ne nous depechons-nous pas ? 
Ne vous depechez-vous pas ? 
Ne se depechent-ils pas ? 
Ne m'en vais-je pas ? 
Ne t'en vas-tu pas ? 
Ne s'en va-t-il pas ? 
Ne nous en aUons-nous pas ? 
Ne vous en allez-vous pas ? 
Ne s'en vont-ils pas ? 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, under *•' Irregular Verbs.") 

6. Craignit. Fit. Ecrivit. Vecut. Produisit. Tint. Alia. Mut. 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, under "Irregular Verbs.") 

6. Must they not beware of you ? 

We are at our wit's end. 

After dinner I wiU dispense with politeness and return home. 

Don't put these questions to him point-blank. 

Do it in your own way ; I will have nothing further to do with it. 

Par 1' accent nous voidons dire les differentes inflections et modulations 
de la voix dont nous nous servons pour prononcer les paroles d'une langue 
d'une faQon convenable. Chaque province, chaque pays, m^me les habi- 

^ ime langue yiTante. ^ grand monde* 
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tants de chaque ville, different les uns des autres dans leur langago, non 
seulement parcequ'ils se servent de mots di£Perents, mais encore dans leur 
mani^re de les articider et de les prononcer. Cette esp^ce de modulation 
dans la conversation, particulidre 4 chaque pays, est ce qu'appelle Olivet 
"Taccent national." JPour pouvoir bien parler ime langue vivante il 
faut que nous ayons le m^me accent, la memo inflection de. voix que le 
grand monde qui a v6cu dans la capitale. 



HISTOKY AND OEOGBAPHY. 

1. Describe, either in words or by means of a map, the chief mountain 
ranges of Europe. 

2. Give some account of the islands in the Mediterranean and of the 
Peninsulas of Europe. 

3. Describe fully any English county with which you are most familiar, 
indicating its boundaries and principal features, whether natural or arti- 
flcial. 

4. Give a sketch of the condition of this country before the arrival of 
the Saxons. At what date or dates did this take place ? 

6. What was the Danegelt ? By whom was it imposed, and by whom 
was it finally abolished ? 

6. Give the names, changes of title, and dates of English Sovereigns 
from William I. to Henry VII., and point out which of them died a 
violent death. What were the most important wars undertaken and 
battles fought during that period ? 

7. What were the principal measures passed in 1534 affecting the 
relations between this country and the Church of Rome ? What were 
the causes which led to their enactment ? 

8. **In the person of James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, centred 
the right of the Saxon Monarchs which had been suspended from the 
Conquest till his succession." Explain this statement. 

9. Under what circimistances did William and Mary come to the 
throne? 

10. Write a short life of Marlborough or of Clive. 

11. Who were the parents of George I. ? How is he related to Queen 
Victoria ? 

12. Name in chronological order the principal colonial acquisitions 
made by this country. 

ANSWERS TO THE GEOGEAPHY AND HISTOEY PAPER. 
1. The chief mountain ranges are : — 

L The Alps, running E. and W. (Switzerland and Italy). 

2. The Mountains of Caucasus, E. and W. (S.E. of Eussia). 

3. The Apennines, N. and S. (in Italy). 

4. The Pyrenees, N. and S. (between France and Spain). 
6. The Carpathians (round Plain of Hungary). 

6. The Scandinavians, N. and S. (in Norway). 
(See Atlas and Geography Made Easy, imder *' Europe.'*) 
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2. The islands in the Mediterranean may be grouped thus : — 

1. The Balearic, off E. coast of Spain. 

2. Corsica and Sardinia, between Spain and Italy. 

3. Sicily, Malta, Gozo, 8. of Italy. 

4. The Ionian Islands, W. of Gfreece. 

5. Candia, S. of Gfreece. 

6. The Grecian Archipelago, E. of Greece. 
(See Geography Made Easy, under *' Europe.") 

3. See back Guides. 

4. The first mention of the British Isles is made by Aristotle. From 
early times the Phoenicians traded with Britain, and obtained tin from 
the Scilly Isles ; the Greek colonists of Massilia (Marseilles) also traded 
with the country through Gaul. The real history of our Islands, how- 
ever, begins with the first invasion by Julius Caesar in B.C. 55, Caesar 
tells us that he found the country consisting mostly of marsh and forest ; 
the people brave, but uncivilized, having a religion of their own called 
Druidism, living a roaming life, and staining their bodies with the juice 
of a plant called woad. They fought from scythe-bearing chariots, and 
were divided into several tribes, each of whom had its petty king. After 
Caesar's second invasion in B.C. 54, the Eomans did not visit these Islands 
again till a.d. 43. From that date till a.d. 410, when the Eoman legions 
were recalled by Honorius to defend their own country, Britain was under 
Roman occupation. Julius Agricola, who came over in a.d. 78, taught 
the Britons how to develop the resources of their country, and refined 
them in the arts of civilization and peace. He drew two chains of forts, 
one from the Solway Frith to the Tyne, and the other from the Frith of 
Forth to the Frith of Clyde, to keep off the inroads of the Picts and Scots. 
The Romans divided the country into six provinces, and planted several 
colonies. Eboracum (York), and Londinium (London) were the leading 
towns. They left Britain in a state of -great prosperity as regards agri- 
culture and the arts of life. During their occupation of the country 
Christianity was introduced, probably from the East ; and they have leffc 
traces of their residence amongst the ancient Britons which remain to the 
present day. 

The Saxons came over in 449 a.d. 
(See " History Made Easy," ad init.) 

6. '* Danegelt " was the tax levied by Ethelred 11. to buy off the Danes. 
It was finally abolished by Henry II., the last payment being made in 

1174 A.D. 

(See History Made Easy, under "Danegelt.") 

6. WiUiam L— 1066— 1087. 

WiUiam 11. (Eufus).— 1087— 1 100. Killed in New Forest. 

Henry I. (Beauderc).— 1100— 1135. 

Stephen (a usurper). — 1 1 35 — 1 154. 

Henry 11. (First Plantagenet).— 1154— 1189. 

Richard I. (Coeur de LionV- 1189— 1199. Killed at Chaluz Castle. 

John (Lackland).— 1199— 1216. 

Henry ni.— 1216— 1272. 
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Edwaxd I.— 1272— 1307. 

Edward II. (of Caernarvon).— 1307— 1327. Murdered in Berkeley 
Castle. 

Edward IIL— 1327— 1377. 

Eicliard 11.-1377—1399. Killed at Pontefract Castle. 

Henry IV. (Bolingbroke\— 1399— 1413. 

Henry V.— 1413— 1422. 

Henry VI.— 1422— 1461. 

Edward IV.— 1461— 1483. 

Edward V. — 1483. Murdered in the Tower of London. 

Eicliard 111.-1483-1485. Killed at Bosworth. 

Henry VII. (1st Tudor sovereign).— 1485— 1509. 
Chief wars and battles : — 

Battle of the Standard, 1138. 

Battle of Evesham, 1265. 

Conquest of Wales, 1283. 

Battle of Bannockbum, 1314. 

War with France in reign of Edward II. 

Battles of Cre9y (1346), and Poitiers (1356). 

Battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 

War with France— Siege of Orleans, 1429. 

Wars of the Eoses, 1455—1485. 

Battle of Stoke, 1487. 
(See History Made Easy, passim.) 

7. The year 1534 is noted as the era of the separation of the English 
Church from Eome. Persons paying any regard to the papal authority 
were subject to the penalties of Prsemunire. Monasteries were subjected 
to the visitation and government of the king alone. Bishops were to be 
appointed by a congS (Teltre from the Crown, or, in case of the dean and 
chapter's refusal, by letters patent. No recourse was to be had to Eome 
for paUs, bulls or provisions. Finally, a submission was exacted from 
the clergy, by which they acknowledged that convocations ought to be 
summoned by the king's authority only. 

(See '* Hume," pp. 270—1.) 

8. James VT. of Scotland and I. of England traced back his descent 
to Malcolm, King of Scotland, who married Margaret, the daughter of 
Edward the Confessor, the sole representative of the Saxon line, the male 
line of this House having become extinct in Edgar Atheling. 

(See Genealogical Tables in History Made Easy.) 

9. WiUiam and Mary came to the throne by invitation of the English 
people, who were disgusted with the vices of James 11., and considered 
WiUiam as the only Protestant capable of governing the country in those 
troubled times. The terms of their accession and succession were em- 
bodied in those famous documents known as the Act of Settlement and 
Bill of Eights. (See History Made Easy under *' William in.") 

10. The Duke of Marlborough was one of the greatest generals this 
country has ever produced. His name is famous for the great victories 
over the French at Blenheim, Eamillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet. His 
influence, however, subsequently declined, and he was charged with 
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peculation, censured by the Commofis, and retired to Antwerp. He died 
in 1722. 

The name of Olive is famous in history as the saviour and extender of 
the British power in India. In 1757 he defeated the great Surajah 
Dowlah at the Battle of Plassey, which made the English masters of 
Bengal, and began that series of conquests which have been gained in 
India by a handful of British soldiers and Sepoys against a. host of 
Asiatics. He was made Governor of Bengal by tne East India Company, 
and in 1760 he returned to England, where he was made an Irish peer. 
In 1765 he went back to India, and at once set himseK to remedy several 
abuses that had arisen in his absence. In 1767 he returned to England, 
where he was subsequently accused, probably through envy, of having 
abused his power in India. The vote of censure passed on him, though 
qualified with mention of his services to his country, had such an effect 
upon his sensitive mind that he committed suicide, 1774. 

(See History made Easy under ** Marlborough" and *' Olive.") 

11. The parents of George I. were the Duke of Brunswick Luneburg, 
afterwards Elector of Hanover, and Sophia, youngest child of the 
Elector Palatine and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James I. 

Victoria is great great great granddaughter of George I. 
(See History Made Easy, under George I.) 

12. East India Oompany. Oharter granted by Elizabeth, in 1600. 
Newfoundland, 1610. 

Bermuda and Barbadoes, James I.'s reign. 

Oanada, 1760. 

Australia, 1787. 

New Zealand, 1815. 

(See History Made Easy, and Geography Made Easy, passim.) 
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KEMAEKS UPON THE EXAMINATION. 



The Essay subjects have again been anticipated by us, tbat on Qeneral 
Gordon having been set by us to our pupils the very day before the 
Examination. Our special books cover the Latin Qrammar, History and 
Geography Papers; and we managed to pick out two of the special 
extracts in Virgil. 



*^* The next Guide {No. 30) will he published on Friday^ May 8^A. 



LONDON: 
PBINTSD BT 0. F. BOWOBTH, OBSJlT NEW STBEET, VSTHSa LANS, B.C., 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John Gibson, M.A., of Bromley, Kent, and Acbe&t Qibson. 
Price 4«. ; c(uh, pott free 4s. 4rf. 

"Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy." 2nd Edit 

BEVISED AND ENLARGED. 

A COMPLETE aUIDE TO SEIJF-PREPARATION. 

CoMTBRTB :— -Introdnctory. Gliap. I. What Books to read. IE. The Tarioiu Sabjeota, 
and how to deal with them. HI. Conne of Beading. Appendix—I. Test Paper*, 
n. Useful Hints. Index. 

Price 6d., post fret Id. 

"Quide to the Preliminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after each Examination. 

OoKnEMTB : — ^Part I. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, Useful Hints, &e. 
n. Test Questions on Histoiy and .Ajithmetic. III. Answers to Correspondents, 
ly. Answers in full to the Questions set at the Preliminary Examinations, with 
Explanations. Bdek Humbert can be hud* 

Price 1«. 6«?. each, post free \s, 7d, 

"Public Examination Latin Grammar," 

and "Publio Examination French Grammar." 

Graduated Epitomes of Latin and French, prepared specially for the Use of Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 

%* These are the Second Editions of ** Latin and French Grammars Made Easy^ 

With regard to these Ghnunmars a Candidate writes : *< I attribute my suooees in the 
Examination in a gpreat measure to your valuable G-uides, and that excellent little 
work < Latin Grammar Made Easy,' where everything is put in such a clear and 
concise form that it is invaluable for Examination purposes." 

A correspondent writes : I have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
the * FrencSi Grammar Made Easy.' It is indeed made easy ; and dull must an^ can- 
dicate be who cannot by means of it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency m this 
subject." 

Price 2«., post free 2s. 2d. 

By J. ^GIBSON, amd F. R. BURROWS. 

Comprising. Hints on '* How to write an English Composition," and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 

These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in their English^— 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

Th« above are published by BESVS8 k TITBHSB, 100, Chaneery Lane, Leaden, W.C. 
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BOOKS for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 

By JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
Price 3s. ; post free, 3«. 2d. 

"THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE," 

Being a Complete Guide to Preparation for the above. 

CoKTKNTB :— Chap. I. Introduction. 11. What Books to Read. HI. The various 
Subjects, and how to deal with them. IV. Arrangement of Work. V. Hints for 
Examination. Appendix— I. Test Papers in all the Subjects. II. Solutions to 
the Mathematical Questions. 

Price Is.; post free Is, Id. 

"GIBSON'S LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Published Four Days after the January and June Examinations. 
Contents : I. Remarks on the last Examination ; Hints for future Examinations, &c., 
II. Test Papers on the various Subjects. HI. Correspondence, Notices, Queries, 
&c. lY. The Questions set at the last Examination, followed by the Answers. 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

An Epitome of English History, prepared specially for the Preliminary 

Examinations, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 

specially for the Public Examinations. 

(A SECOND EDITION^ revised, is now in the Press.) 

Price 2s. Sd., post free 2s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY." 

Prepared on a similar plan to Preliminary Law Examination Made East. 
Price 1*., post free \s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

Published immediately after each Preliminary Army Examination. 

Contents : — Part I. Articles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examiaatioii. 
II. Test Papers on the Preliminary and Further Army Subjects. III. Answers 
to Correspondents, Queries, &o. lY. Answers in full to the Questions set at the 
most recent Preliminary Examination. 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. Sd. 

SANDHURST "FURTHER" EXAMItlATION GUIDE. 

Published on the Wednesday following the July and December Examinations in each 

year. 

Contents: — ^I. Introductory. II. Various Articles. III. Correspondence, Queriee, 
Notices, &c. IV. Papers in English, Latin, Greek, French, German and 
Mathematics set at the most recent Examination ; followed by solutions in full. 

The above are published by BEEVES ft TUBNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
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Preliminary Law; London Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, B.A, & LL.6, ; 
Preliminary & Final Bar, & Preliminary Medical Examinations. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION BY JOHN BIBSON, M.A. 

(Fir$t ClasM CUunct, Cambridge^ 1874; late Senior Exhibitioner of Uppingham School; 

Open Exhibitioner^ Foundation Scholar and Prizeman of Trmity Coltege; 

and formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School ; 

E. L. S. HORSBURGH. B.A., 

{Formerly of Duhoieh College; Exhibitioner of Queen^s College, Oxford; 
Sonors in Modem History) ; 

H. O. BOND, B.A., F.O.S., 

{Formerly Open Scholar of Brasenose College^ Oxford; Mathematical and Natural Seienee 
Honors; and late Assistant Demonstrator at the University Zaboratory, Oxford) ; 

G. LOLY, A.K.O., 

{Tenth in Honors, London Matrieulationy 1883 ; French, German^ Spanish, Mathematical, ^e. 

Hieeman at City of London College ; First of the First %n French Honors at 

Intermediate Arts Examination, London University, 1884) ; 

O. S. HAND. B.A., 

{Second Clou Honort in Moderation), Oxford) ; and 

J. SFENOER OOX, B.A., LL.B.. 

{Sixth in Honors, Law Tripos, Cambridge, 1882, and Barrister'at-Lauf). 

SYSTEM OF PBEPABATION. 

Papils may be either Resident, Class or Postal. For the benefit of those Pupils who 
oannot attend the Morning Class, an Evening Class is held at Bromley every Tuesday 
and Friday. CLASS IN LONDON. 

We have opened a Special Class for the FreUminary Law at 24, Chancery Lane, 
Ftospectns, with full details, on application. 

fees.— The Fee for attendance in Class is 12 guineas for the Three Months' course ; 
5 guineas for the last Month ; and 3} guineas for the last Fortnight. Postal Pupils 
pay 3| guineas for the last Month, and 2 guineas for the last Fortnight. . 
LAST MONTH'S RESIDENT TXHTION. 

Pupils who feel at all " shaky" in their work are strongly advised to reside for the 
last Month immediately preceding the Examination. By adopting this plan, they 
will gain the advantage of the Special Classes which are held during this Month for 
the purpose of strengpthening specially weak points. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH SUBJECTS. 

For the benefit of Postal Pupils a MS. translation of one of the French subjects 
set for each Examination is prepared every Three Months. Other Candidates can 
have Copies of these translations on payment of Is. 6d, 

BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE PRELIMINARY. 

A complete set of Books recommended for the Preliminary, including " Public 
Examination Latin and French Grammars," "Specimen Essays," "History Made 
Easy," " Colenso's Arithmetic," "Greography Made Easy," and a translation of one 
of the French subjects, will be supplied on receipt of P.0.0. for 17«. 6d, by J. Gibson^ 
Bromley, Kent. RECENT SUCCESSES. 

Preliminary Law and Medical Examinations,— Ot the last 266 Pupils sent up 234 haTe 
been successful. 

London Matriculation.— IS passed out of 23 sent up; 3 in Honors and 12 in the First 

JMvision. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT (for Boys up to the Age of Sixteen). 
In consequence of the increasing severity of tiie Public Examinations, and the 
importance attaching to proper early training, we have opened a Junior Department 
at Bromley, in which young boys are trained from the first on the special lines 
required. This Department is on premises entirely distinct and separate from the 
Pupil Establishment, and under school discipline. 
Prospectus containing full particulars will be sent on application to — 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A., Quernmore, Bromley, Kent. 

OUR CONTINENTAL ESTABLISHMENT.— We have started a MoDEBH Lanoitaob 
Dbpabtmbnt at Coblenz {see article further on), in direct connection with our 
Broml^ Establishment. 
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THE PRELIMINAET. 



N.B. The Last Two Months' London Class for the July (1886) Preliminary Examina- 
tion wiU commence on Monday , May 11th, and continue work every Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday till the fexamination. Fee for the Whole Course, 
9 gruineas ; for the Last Six Weeks, 8 guineas ; for the Last Month, 5 guineas. 

%♦ A Special Evening Class will be held for those Candidates who cannot attend the 
Morning Class, if a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. This 
Class wiU commence work on Thursday evening, May 14th, at 6 p.m., and will 
meet every subsequent Thursday and if onday till the Examination. Fee for the 
Whole Course, 6 guineas ; for the Last Month, 4 guineas. 



Part I. 

THE PEETiTMTNABY EXAMINATION OF FEBEUAEY, 1885. 

We sent in 18 Pupils for this Examination, of whom 16 were successful. 
Of these 3 were Eesident, 12 Class, and 1 Postal. 

SUBJECTS FOE THE JULY (1885) EXAMINATION. 

These are — 

1. Writing from dictation. 

2. Writing a short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic — ^the first four rules, simple and compound ; the rule of 
three ; and decimal and vulgar fractions. 

4. Geography of Europe, and History of England. 

5. Latin — ^Elementary. 

6. (1) Latin. (2) Greek, Ancient. (3) French. (4) German. (5) 
Spanish. (6) Italian. 

The following are the books in which Candidates will be examined in 
the subjects numbered 6 at the above-mentioned examination : — 

In Latin : — ^Livy, Bk. i. ; ovy Virgil, Georgics, Bk. iv. 

In Greek : — Homer, Iliad, xvi. 

In French : — Xavier de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma Chambre ; or^ 
Comeille, Horace. 

In German : — Schiller, Buchheim's Deutsche Prosa ; ovy Goethe, Eein- 
ecke Fuchs. 

In Spanish : — ^Cervantes, Don Quixote, cap. xxxi. to Hi. both inclusive ; 
or, Moratin, La Mojigata. 

In Italian: — Beccaria, Trattato dei Delitti e delle Pene; ory Dante's 
Inferno, Cantos 1 — 10, and Gallenga's English and Italian Grammar. 

With reference to the subjects numbered 6, each Candidate will be ex- 
amined in two languages according to his selection. Candidates will have 
the choice of either of the above-mentioned works in the two selected 
lang^ges. The subjects are published five months before each Exami- 
nation. 
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DATE OP EXAMINATION, 1885. 



Days of Examination. 


Last Day for giving Notice. 


Last Day for giving renewed 


Wednesday, 2l8t, and Thorsday, 
22nd October, at 10. 


Monday, 2l8t Sept 


Tuesday, 6th October. 



The fee payable on giving Notice of Examination is 21., and for a 
renewed Notice, IL 

Cheques or post-office orders should be crossed ''Messrs. Goslings & 
Sharpe." 

OTJE ESTABLISHMENT AT COBLENZ, GEEMANY. 

In consequence of the increasing importance of German and French, in 
every profession and calling of life, we have opened a Special Modem 
Language Department at Coblenz. Prospectus, with full details, on 
appHcation. 

CLASS IN LONDON. 

Our London Class is held at 24, Chancery Lane. Full particulars will 
be supplied on application. We are glad to be able to state that since 
the Class started, in November, 1882, we have passed 49 Pupils out of 55 
sent up for the Preliminary Law Examinations. 

« THE LONDON MATEICULATION COURSE." 

In response to many applications, we beg to state that this book, which 
we have specially prepared for London Matriculation Students who are 
working by themselves, is now ready. It contains a thorough and com- 
prehensive scheme of work, list of books recommended, and several prac- 
tical hints, and a Series of Test Papers (with solutions in the case of the 
Mathematical Subjects) in each branch of the Examination. The price is 
3«. ; and the publishers, Messrs. Beeves & Turner, 100, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

At the January, 1885, London Matriculation we passed 9 Candidates 
out of 11 sent up, including the 8th in Honors, and 10/. Prizeman, and 
7 in the First Division. 

''GEOGRAPHY" AND "HISTORY" MADE EASY. 
We have just published the Second Edition of our "Geography" (en- 
larged and revised) ; and a Second Edition of our " History " is also 
ready. 

— ♦— 

PartII. 

Test Paper on Latin Grammar. 

1. Decline in both singular and plural bos ingens, vir locuples, acrior 
conatus ; and in the singular only tinusquisque, utervis, jusjurandum, caro 
bovina, and genus audax* 
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QIBSON^S PEELIMINARY LAW EXAMTNATIOlf. 3 

2. Give the comparative and superlative of locuples, sagax, humilis, 
inersy tnferus, superus, henevolus. 

3. Parse and give the first person of the present indicative of orsus^ 
oritts, potiremur, nostt, nactus eriSy condet, condat, obliviscerere, eundum* 

4. Write down the first person singular of the perfect active, the supine, 
and the present infinitive of aufero, decerno, lego^ frangoy domo, audeo, 
vinciOf cado, pingo, soleo. 

5. Mention the prepositions which govern the ablative, and those which 
govern both the ablative and accusative, and state when they take the one 
case, and when the other. 

6. In what cases is the conjunction si followed by the verb in the indi- 
cative mood ? 

7. Give the adverbs of magnus, conttnuus, improvisus, meritus, felix, 
comis. 

8. Mention some instances in which the locative case still exists in 
Latin. 

9. What is understood by the term " ablative absolute " ? and under 
what conditions can it be used ? 



Pabt in. 
EEPLIES TO COEEESPONDENTS. 
P. E. J.— Try it. 

Nolens Voleks. — ^Yes ; no doubt they are every day becoming more 
important. 

One isr doubt. — The articles will stand. 



Part IV. 

PAPEES SET IN THE EXAMINATION HELD WEDNESDAY 
AND THUESDAY, JULY Sxn anb 9th, 1885, FOLLOWED 
BY THE ANSWEES IN PULL. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The Composition must not exceed four and must not be less than two pages in length. 
Great attention should be paid to Writing, Punctuation, and Spelling, as well as to the 
matter of the Gomx)osition. 

Write an Essay or a Letter on one of the following subjects : — 

1. Compare Biography with History, in its method, its interest and 
its scope. 

2. The use and abuse of Satire. 

3. Some personal adventure. 

4. Your ufe up to the present time. 

5. Home. 

6. Sports. 

(See Specimen Essays, p. 12.) 

B 2 
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4 OIBSPN's PRELDilNABY LAW EXAMINATION. 

ELESIENTABY LATIN. 

1. Write down the genitive, singular and plural, of the following : — 
Acer. Ales, Nepos. Exul Opifex. Prceses. Cms, Falx. Cor, 
Satelles. Senex, Rohur. Ros. Opus. Ingens. 

2. State the principal rules for Latin genders. 

3. Classify Latin pronouns, and give as complete a list as you can of 
all the pronouns in the language. 

4. How many conjugations are there in Latin, and what are their 
distinguishing characteristics ? Give the principal tenses of Sum, Capio 
and Eo. 

6. Classify Latin prepositions, and give as many examples as you can 
of adverbs used as prepositions. 

6. Write down the first ten cardinal, ordinal and distributive, 
numerals. 

7. Give examples of Latin inceptive, desiderative, and frequentative, 
verbs. 

8. When is a double accusative used in Latin ? Construct examples in 
illustration. 

9. Give the constructions of Lcetor. Prosum. Impersonal Verbs. 
Fruor. Doleo. Egeo. Ohliviscor. 

10. How are the questions Where ? Whither ? When ? How long f 
answered in Latin ? 

11. Distinguish between gerunds and gerundives, and explain fully the 
use and construction of each. 

12. Explain the principles which govern the use of a relative and its 
particles with a subjunctive verb. 

13. When does Quum take an indicative and a subjunctive respec- 
tively ? 

14. State the principal rules for the " consecution of tenses." 

ANSWEES TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR PAPEE. 

1. Acris, acrium; alitis, alitum; nepotis, nepotum; exulis, exulum; 
opificis, opificum ; preesidis, prsesidum ; cruris, crurium or crurum ; f alcis, 
f alcium ; cordis, cordium ; satellitis, satellitum ; senis, senum ; roboris, 
roborum ; roris, rorum ; operis, operum ; ingentis, ingentium. 

2. Names of males, winds, months, rivers and mountains are masculine. 
Names of females, towns, cities, islands, trees and countries are 

feminine. 

Indeclinable nouns are neuter. 

There are also certain rules for the different declensions, according to 
the termination of a noun. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, pp. 2 — 5.) 
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3. — 1. Personal, ego, 

2. Eeflexive, se. 

3. Possessive, mens, 

4. Eelative, qui, 

b. Definitive, idem, 

6. Indefinite, aliquis. 

7. Interrogative, quia? 

8. Demonstrative, ille, 

(For a complete account of fclie pronouns, see Public Examination Latin 
Grammar, pp. 9, 10.) 

4. There are four conjugations, distinguished by their characteristic 
letters. 

The characteristic letter of the first conjugation is -a ; of the 2nd -i / 
of the 3rd -w or a consonant ; of the 4th -i. 

Sum, Esse, fui. 

Capio, Capere, cepi, captum. 

Eo, Ire, ivi, itum. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, pp. 11, 18, 23.) 

6. (a) Those governing ace. : — ^Ad, adversus, apud, ante, circum, cis, 
contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, 
prseter, prope, propter, secim.dum, supra, trans, ultra, versus. 

(b) Those governing abl. : — A, absque, coram, clam, cum, de, ex, 
paJam, prse, pro, sine, tenus. 

(c) Those that take ace. and abl. : — In, sub, super, subter. Several of 
those mentioned ii; (a) and (b) are used as adverbs also, e, g, ante, post, 
circum, clam, palam, &c. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 28.) 

6. Cardinal, Ordinal, Distributive, 
Unus. Primus. Semel. 
Duo. Secundus. Bis. 
Tres. Tertius. Ter. 
Quatuor. Quartus. Quater. 
Quinque. Quintus. Quinquies. 
Sex. Sextus. Sexies. 
Septem. Septimus. Septies. 
Octo. Octavus. Octies. 
Novem. Nonus. Novies. 
Decem. Decimus. Decies. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 27.) 

7. Inceptive — Labasco, mitesco, puerasco. 
Desiderative — ^Esurio, parturio. 

' Frequentative — Rogito, canto, curso. 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 15.) 

8. A double ace. is used with verbs of asking, teaching, entreating, 
warning, concealing, making, calling and thinking, e,g, — 

Posco te pecuniam; docet me literas; Hoc patrem celat; Te facimus, 
Fortuna, deam, 

(See Public Examination Latin Grammar, p. 14.) 
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6 qibson's pbeliminabt law examination. 

9. Z«tor takes ace. and clause with quod; Prosum takes dat. ; Imper^ 
9onal Verbs are only used in the 3rd person sing, and the infin. mood ; 
Fruor takes abl. ; Doleo^ ace. and clause with quod ; Egeo^ gen. or abl. ; 
Obliviscor^ gen. 

(See Public Examination Latin Qrammar, pp. 13, 14, 17.) 

10. Where f is answered by locative : — RomtBy Athenis^ maneo. 
Whither f by ace, : — Romam eo. 

When? \>jabL: — JEstate ludimuB, 
How longf by ace, : — Decern horas mansit. 
(See Public Examination Latin Ghrammar; p. 30.) 

11. Gerunds are cases of the infin. mood ; they are of the active voice, 
and govern the same case as the verb itself. 

Gerundives are participles in -dus, of the passive voice, used as 
adjectives, and giving the idea of meetness or necessity. 
Cupidus erat patriam delendi (gerund). 

„ ,, pa trite delendm (gerundive). 
(See Public Examination Latin Ghrammar, pp. 11, 12). 

12. The subjunctive is used with the relative and its particles to ex- 
press jpurjp09«, consequence^ cause, character, 

(See back Gxddes.) 

13. Quum takes an indicative when the time is very definite. 

When the time is indefinite, or when quum means since, it takes the 
subjunctive. 

(See back Guides.) 

14. A primary tense in the main clause is followed Sy a primary tense 
in the subordinate clause, an historic tense by an historic. 

(See back Guides.) 



ABITHMETIG. 

[N.B. — The workiag must in oveiy case aooompany the answer.] 

1. Define what is meant by Numeration. Notation. Significant Digits. 
Scales of Notation. Abstract and Concrete Numbers. Unit. Division, 
A Mixed Number. Recurring Decimal. Improper Fraction. 

2. Express in figures eight hundred and eight millions, thirty thousand 
and sixty, and divide Two thousand six hundred millions five hundred and 
nine thousand and fifty, by two thousand two hundred and fourteen. Ex-» 
press in words -00077001. 

3. Give the rule for subtraction, carefully explaining the reason for 
each step in the process. 

4. A watch gains three minutes every four hours. How much will it 
have gained at the end of a week ? 

6. Simplify the following : — 



6 - 
3 - 



(a) ^xAof7. 



3-i 
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(b) — izJr + ioi. 

i + i + i 
W 1.1.1. 

2 J ^ 3 J ^ 4J 



(d) 



8^ of Ij . H ofgj 
Uof3J • l-i^of2f 

6. Multiply the two terms of the fraction f by two numbers, such that 
the result may be the same as if each term had been increo^sed by 3. 

7. During three consecutive years a merchant's fortune has reached 
£54,000, each year yielding an increase of one half of what it was at the 
commencement of that year. What had he to begin with ? 

8. Three partners divide profits : the first takes i, the second |, and the 
third receives £19,500. Wnat were the entire profits, and what the share 
of each ? 

9. A clerk copies 3f pages in If hour. How much will he have copied 
in 5i hours ? 

10. The two needles of a watch are one over the other. What time will 
elapse before they are together again ? 

11. A person fills a glass with wine and drinks one third : he fills it up 
with water and drinks one fourth: he fills it up again and drinks one 
half. What fraction of the whole glass remains wine ? 

12. On what simi is the daily interest at 4 per cent. 1 penny ? 

13. Beduce the following fractions to decimals : — 

(a) |+^,W-i^+||. (b) Tf r+6A-H . 

14. How many days of 8 hours each will 49 men require to do as much 
work as 7 men in 28 days of ten hours each ? 

ANSWEES TO THE ARITHMETIC PAPEE. 

1. Numeration is the art of expressing nimibers in words ; notation^ by 
figures. 

Significant digits. This term is used of decimal fractions requiring to 
be brought out to a certain number of places. 

A scale of notation is a systematic arrangement for facilitating the 
computation of large numbers, by means of a certain number of units 
arbitrarily fixed and grouped into a class. Thus, in the decimal scale of 
notation, the nimiber 10 is fixed as the basis of calculation; in the 
quaternary scale, 4 and so on. 

An abstract number is a number that simply represents so many units ; 
whereas a concrete nimiber represents so many particular persons or 
things, e,g, the abstract value of 10 is ten units; its concrete value may 
be 10 men, women, children or any other complement attached to it. 

A unit is a standard by which x^xuabers are measured. 
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Division is the process by which we ascertain how often one quantity is 
contained in another. 

A mixed number is a whole number and a fraction, e. g. 2f . 

A recurring decimal is a decimal in which ihe same figures keep coming 
over and over again, e. g. -123. 

An improper fraction is a fraction whose numerator is greater than 
the denominator. 

(See back Guides and Preliminary Made Easy under ''Arithmetic 
Definitions.") 

2. (a) 808,030,060. 

(b) 2214)2600509060(1174575. Ana. 
2214 



•3865 
2214 



16510 
15498 

•10129 
8856 



12730 
11070 

•16605 
15498 

•11070 
11070 



(c) Seventy-seven thousand and one one-hundred-miUionths. 

3. Place the smaller quantity under the larger, units under units, tens 
under tens, &c. Take the first lower unit from the first upper unit, 
borrowing 10 from next column to left, if necessary. Set down the 
remainder and proceed to the tens column. If you have borrowed 10 in 
the units colimin pay back 1 now in the tens column, and proceed as 
before. The reason why when we borrow 10 we only pay back 1 is that 
the column in which we pay back represents a value (according to our 
decimal system of calculation) ten times as great as the column in which 
we borrowed. 

Ar«. hrs, 

4. 1 week = 7 X 24 = 168 
168 -i- 4 = 42 

min, min, hrs. min. 

42 X 3 = 126 = 2 6. Am. 
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5. (a) 5 - i 

T X A X 7 

3 — i- 

= 1^X^X7 

5 . S 



=iif X A X 7=i±Sx *-x -t X ^ = 

2| 4il 44- 44 1 

(b) 64 



1 



4- 1 



^-*+ios 



4-i 
6+-L 

4--L 

= |±^ + 10* 
4— A- 
27 3 

= *!f X -^+10* 

_ 288+392 _„ 

- 11—441 "**^ 

= 12Hf- -^««. 

6+4+3 2L 106 

(°) _12 12 _4^..fWT 105 ,,. .^ 

^+^+f- 126+90+70 44 4««~88~ "• 
316 4 22 

(d) 3^ of Ij _j_ H of 2i 

liof3J • l-iJ-,rof2i 

= — X— X — X — X — X — X — X — 

4 4+4-4-54«f *9 

4 4 3 

ft 6+3-^ 

«• 7+3-*- 

TV-;-f=iVx-j=is=u. .<4««. 
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7. At end of 3'^ year he had £54,000. 

At end of 2»* year „ „ i of £54,000. 

At end of 1" year „ „ f of i of £54,000. 

At beginning of !■* year he had i of i of f of £54,000. 

^ 2000 

H. of 54000 = 16000. 

He started with £16,000. Am. 

Hence 19500 = 1 — « = if £ 

28 ^^^^ ^ 

Hence the whole profits were — X 19500 = 42000. 1^/ Ans. 

£ 
. 10500 £ 

A.'s share was - x 40000 = 10500 

2 6000 

B.'s „ „ - X 40000 = 12000 

C.'s „ „ 19500 

hra, hrs, p. 

A— IJ : 5J : : 3f : Ans. 

2 

Ans. = iix — x| = — = lOH. 
5 4 7 35 

10. They are together at 12 o'clock. At 1 the hour hand will be 5 
loinutes in advance of the minute hand. The question is, How long will 
the minute hand take to catch up the hour hand ? We know that the 
minute hand gains 55 minutes in every 60 minutes (or 1 1 minutes in every 
12 minutes) on the hour hand. Hence — 

11 : 5 :: 12 : Ans. 

11. He drinks i and leaves f ; then he drinks i of ^ and leaves f of } ; 
and finally he drinks ^ of f of } and leaves ^ of f of i. 

1 of 3 of ? = i. 
4 4^4 

Ans. One quarter of the whole glass remains wine. 
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12. 4 pence is the interest for 100 pence* 
1 penny „ 25 „ 

1 penny a day is 365 pence per annum. 
365 pence is tlie interest for 365 X 25 pence. 
365 X 25 = 9125 pence. 

= £38 : 05. 5d.—Ans, 



13.— (a) 

^ . 2734 _ 12 2H 
V- 375 lU 3H 

2? = 69 ^ 2-76 
V 25 

^Ip, = 7in = 7-2906 

12 108 27 
m = i04 = 26 = 1-0384615 

3 
2H _ 131 J* _ 393 
3i* " 6 ^ 71 — 71 



^ -. -_ _ 5H = 5-5352112676,. 



2-76 

1-0384615384 

5-5352112676 

9-3336728060 :. 

7-2906666666 

2-0430061394 

Ans, 2-0430061394 nearly. 



3 17 __ 24 + 75 - 680 
W 125 + 6"^ "" 25'"" 6 1000 



99 - 680 , 1099 — 680 
1000 
= 5-419 Ans. 



— 6 1000 — ^ 1000 — ^^^*»^^ 



14.— 8 : 10 dat/i. 

49 : 7 : : 28 : Ans. 



Ans. =^^ifJ^ =T 
f » 
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13 QIBSON'g FRELIMINABT LAW EXAMINATION. 

FBENCH OBAKMAB. 

1. Give the singular of : eux — ceux — cieux — yeux — ^jeux — ^voix. 

8. Distinfii^sh between : prisent and prissent ; croisant and croissant ; 
lissent and Usant. 

3. Give the names of the following pronouns : on — lui — quoi — qui — 
ce— ton. 

4. Give the French of : We had just been — ^You are going to be — ^I am 
to be — They ought to be — I ought to have been. 

6. Give the first person present subjunctive of: entretenir — ^vetir — 
mouvoir — savoir — suffire — apparaitre — atteindre — f aire — prendre — 
vaincre. 

6. Give the corresponding English of : II a passe par Tetamine — ^Mettre 
de Targent & f onds perdu — Laisser perimer Tinstance — Sans autre forme 
de proSs — ^Aller devant soi. 

Translate : — 

Some years ago I conceived the idea of studying France, to know its 
soil, its monimients, its towns, its hamlets, and that vast belt of rivers, 
seas and mountains which spreads out from the Pyrenees to the Alps, 
from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. I expected much pleagurQ from 
this journey, and my expectation was not deceived. I met an intelligent 
population under the most gentle climate, and a singular abundance of 
all the good things of the earth. I looked with admiration at the 
innumerable ships entering the harbour, and discharging the riches from 
five parts of the world ; the railways disperse them here and there in the 
country, keeping up incessantly impulse and prosperity. 

AN8WEES TO FEENCH GEAMMAE PAPER 

1. Eux sing^ular lui. 

Ceux yf .celui. 

Cieux ,, ciel. 

Teux „ ceil. 

Jeux , jeu. 

Voix ,, voix. 

(See Public Examination French Grammar, pp. 6, 13, 14.) 
o j Prisent, third pers. plural, pres. ind. of priser=to take snuff. 
( Prissent, third pers. pi., imperf. subj. of prendre=to take. 

{Croisant, participle pres., from croi8er=to cross. 
Croissant, participle pres., from croitre=:to grow. 
( Lissent, third pers. pL, pres. ind. of lis8er=to smoothe. 
( Lisant, participle pres. of lire=to read. 
3. On, indefinite pronoun, third person sing. 

Lui, personal pronoun, third person sing., dative case. 
Quoi, interrogative pronoun neut., used as exclamative. 
Gui, relative and interrogative pronoun, nominative. 
Ce, demonstrative pronoun masc. singular. 
Ton, possessive adjective, second person sing. 
(See Public Examination French Grammar, pp. 13 — 17.) 
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4/ Nous venions d'etre. 
Vous allez ^tre. 
Je dois ^tre. 
Us doivent etre, 
J'aurais du etre. 
6. Que j'entretienne Que je prenne 

Que je vete Que je vainque 

Que je meuve 

Que je sache 

Que je suffise 

Que j'apparaisse 

Que j'atteigne 

Que je fasse 

6. He has beeu strictly examined. 
To sink money. 
To let the suit drop. 
Without further formality. 
To outdo oneself. 

n y a quelques ann6es que je con9us Tid^e d'etudier la France pour 
connaitre sa terre, ses monuments, ses villes, hameaux et cette yaste bande 
de fleuves, de mors et de montagnes, qui s'^tend des Pyr6nees jusqu'aux 
Alpes, de la Mediterran6e jusqu'^ I'Ocean. J'attendais beaucoup de 
plaisir de ce voyage, et je n^etais pas trompe dans mon esp6rance. Je 
trouvai un peuple intelligent sous un climat le plus doux, et une abon- 
dance singuliere de toutes les bonnes choses de la terre. Je regardai avec 
admiration les vaisseaux sans nombre, qui entraient dans le port, et 
dechargeaient les richesses de cinq quartiers de la terre ; les chemins de 
fer les dispersent 9^. et Id dans le pays, maintenant ainsi sans cesse le 
mouvement et la prosp6rit6. 



HISTOBY AND GEOGKAPHY. 

1. Give as full an account as you can of the political and social con- 
ditions of Britain when Eoman power was at its height in this country. 

2. State what you know about the introduction of Christianity into the 
British Isles. 

3. Give as full an account as you can of Athelstan and of the principal 
incidents of his reign. What remains has he left ? 

4. What were the circumstances which led to the invasion of England 
by William of Normandy ? Describe fully the battle which made hiTn 
William the Conqueror. 

6. State what you know of the variations which have taken place in 
the ** style and title" of English sovereigns from the time of the Con- 
quest. 

6. The reign of Stephen has been described as ** the most perfect con- 
densation of all the ills of feudality to be found in history." Explain 
this statement. 

7. Belate briefly how the subjection of Wales was effected. 
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14 OIBSOlf'S FBELDOKABT LAW BZAMIKATIOir. 

8. Give an account of the foreign wars in the reign of Edward HE. 

9. What is meant by the " Wars of the Eoses?" How long did they 
last? what were the principal battles fought in them and with what 
results? 

10. State what you know of the following : — The Peasant Girl of Dom^ 
remy, " The King Maker^ Perkin Warbeck, Caxton. The Maid of 
Kent 

11. What was the condition of Ireland in the reign of Henry YJLLL. ? 

12. Belate the principal events between the death of Henry YIII. and 
the accession of Elizabeth. 

13. Sketch briefly the different phases of the struggle between Oharles I. 
and his Parliament. 

14. Explain how it was that William lU. came to the throne, and 
describe the guarantees which were then entered into to secure the 
liberties of the people, and restrain the encroachments of the Grown. 

15. Draw a map of Europe, and make it as complete as you can in the 
time at your disposal. 

16. Qiye as full an account as you can of an English county. 

AN8WEE8 TO THE HISTOEY AND GEOGEAPHT PAPEE. 

1. Under the Boman dominion Britain assimied an aspect of great 
prosperity. 

Julius Agricola, who came to the country in 78 a.d., established laws 
and civilization, and taught the Britons tiie arts of peace, letters and 
science. Agriculture was developed to such an extent that the island not 
only fed its^, but also exported large quantities of grain to the northern 
provinces of the Empire. Its builders and artizans were in great request 
upon the continent. ^Aq country was traversed by the four great Boman 
roads — ^Watling Street, Ikenild Street, Irmin Street and the Foss. Bede 
speaks of the Koman towns, lighthouses, roads and bridges existing in 
his time. 

The towns were entirely peopled by the conquerors ; the peasantry 
only were British. 

The government of the country varied from time to time. Britain was 
formed into a Roman province by Claudius in 43 a.d., and was at first 
governed by a Legatus of consular rank ; its finances were managed by a 
Procurator. 

Later on it was divided into two parts — ^Britannia Superior and Inferior 
^-each governed by a Prseses. 

In 292 A.D., under Diocletian, it was subdivided into four provinces. 
The whole country was then governed by a Vicarius, who resided at 
Eboracum (York). 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 4, 5 ; Hume, pp. 14, 15.) 

2. Christianity was introduced into Britain towards the end of the first 
century a.d., probably either by St. Peter or St. Paul. It was re- 
introduced in 596 A.D. by St. Augustine, who was sent over by Pope 
Gfregory the Great with forty monks to preach the gospel in this count^. 
In 314 A.D. Britain sent representatives to the Ecclesiastical Oouncil at 
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Aries. Christianity was introduced into Ireland by St. Patrick about 
450 A.D., and into Scotland by Columba in 463 a.d. 
(See History Made Easy, p. 8.) 

3. Athelstan came to the throne in 925 a.d., and reigned till 940. He 
passed many good laws and greatly encouraged commerce by conferring 
the title of " Thane "on any merchant who had made three long voyages 
on his own account. He also opened up a connection with several foreign 
courts, and has justly been considered one of the most able and energetic 
of the Saxon kings. 

(See History Made Eady, p. 15.) 

4. As soon as William, Duke of Normandy, heard of the death of 
Edward the Confessor and the appointment of Harold, the son of Godwin, 
Earl of Wessex, to the throne, he at once prepared to invade England, 
in order to obtain the crown, which he claimed on two grounds : (i) by 
bequest from Edward the Confessor; (ii) by promise on oath from 
Harold, who had been previously wrecked on the Norman coast, seized 
by William, and made to swear an oath that he would help the Duke to 
the English crown. 

The decisive battle was fought at Senlac, a few miles outside Hastings. 
On the 14th of October, 1066, the Duke assumed the offensive, attacking 
the English in three lines. Harold was satisfied to maintain a defensive 
attitude behind his trenches; and for a long time the Normans were 
driven back with great loss. At last William hit upon the stratagem of 
a feigned retreat, and enticing the English into the plain, he inflicted on 
them a great slaughter. Harold, however, rallied Us troops again and 
again, and kept his position till sunset, when he feU piercea by an arrow 
in the eye. His two brothers also having fallen, the English ranks were 
broken, and the remaining troops took to precipitate flight. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 22—24.) 

6. Henry II., ''Lord of Ireland." 
Edwar d m. , "King of France." 
Henry VHI., " Defender of the Faith." 
Queen Victoria, ** Empress of India." 
(See History Made Easy, passim,) 

6. The explanation is probably to be found in the fact that Bobert, 
Earl of Gloucester, on condition of protection of his rights and interests, 
took an oath of fealty to the king ; tihiat the bishops and clergy, in return 
for their submission, exacted terms destructive of public peace as well as 
of royal authority ; and that many of the nobles required the right of 
fortifying their castles and putting themselves in a posture of defence. 
AH England was thus flUed with large fortresses, which the noblemen 
garrisoned either with their vassals or with licentious soldiers, who 
flocked to them from all quarters. 

(See History Made Easy, p. 37 ; Hume, p. 103.) 

7. When Edward I. claimed homage from the Welsh king, Llewellyn, 
the latter refused to give it. This led to war. Edward marched into 
the country, advanced to Snowdon, when Llewellyn surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and, returning with the king to London, did homaffe to him for 
the districts which he was still allowed to retain. The Welsh, however. 
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would not thus give in, but made a final struggle for their independence 
under David, Lllewelyn's brother. The latter was betrayed, taken prisoner, 
and carried to Shrewsbury, where he was executed, under the law of 
treason. Wales, thus entirely subdued, was incorporated with England 
by the "Statute of Wales" in 1284; and the title "Prince of Wales" 
was first given to the young Edward (afterwards Edward H.). 
(See History Made Easy, pp. 55, 56.) 

8. A war with Scotland arose in consequence of a dispute as to the 
Scottish succession between David II. and Baliol, son of John Baliol. 
Edward took up the latter' s cause and defeated David's party at Halidon 
Hill in 1333 A.D., thus securing the crown for Baliol. 

In 1340 Edward made war on France to assert his claim to the crown 
of that country, which he grounded on his descent from Philip IV., the 
father of his mother, IsabeUa. 

The following battles were fought : — 

1340 A.B., naval engagement at Sluys. 

1346 A.D., battle of Crecy. 

1356 A.D., battle of Poitiers. 

In all these engagements the French were defeated ; and the war was 
finally concluded in 1 360 by the Treaty of Bretigny, by which Edward 
gave up his claim to the throne of France ; but retained Poitou, Guienne 
and Calais. After this war the young Edward went over to Spain to 
support the cause of Don Pedro against his brother Henry. This -was a 
most unfortunate expedition, which ruined the prince's health and gave the 
French an opportunity of renewing hostilities. They broke the Treaty of 
Bretigny, and made such victorious progress, that at last they took from 
us all our French possessions but Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 61 — 63.) 

9. By the ** Wars of the Roses " are meant the wars between the rival 
houses of York (the White Eose) and Lancaster (the Red Rose). They 
lasted from 1455 — 1485 a.d. The chief battles fought were : — 

First battle of St. Albans, 1455 a.d. 
Battle of Bloreheath, 1459 a.d. 

Battles of Northampton and Wakefield Green, 1460 a.d. 
Battle of Mortimer's Cross and second battle of St. Albans, 1461 a.d. 
Battle of Towton, 1461 a.d. 

Battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, 1464 a.d. 
Battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury, 1482 a.d. 
Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485 a.d. 

All of these were won by the Yorkists except Wakefield Green, the 
second battle of St. Albans and Bosworth. 
(See History Made Easy, pp. 73 — 80.) 

10. The ** peasant girl of Domremy" was the famous Joan of Arc, who 
in 1429 A.D. drove the English from the walls of Orleans and compelled 
them to raise the siege. She then proceeded with the French king 
Charles to Rheims, where his coronation took place. In 1431 a.d. the 
Duke of Bedford caused her to be burnt as a witch at Rouen. 

" The King Maker" was the title given to the Earl of Warwick in the 
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reign of Edward IV., because he was first of all the means of putting 
that king on the throne and afterwards of reinstating Henry Tl. He 
was killed at the Battle of Barnet in 1482 a.d. 

11. During the reign of Henry VIII. the condition of Ireland was not 
at all satisfactory, in spite of the rigour of Poyning's Law, which had 
been passed in 1495 a.d. The country was distracted by the feuds of the 
Pitzgeralds and Butlers. During this reign Ireland was raised from a 
lordship to a kingdom, many of the chiefs being honoured with the title 
of Earl. 

(See CoUier, p. 192.) 

12. 1547 A.D. — Battle of Pinkie. Accession of Edward VI. 

1549 A.D. — Reformation of the Liturgy. Execution of Lord Seymour. 

1550 A.D. — ^Earl of Warwick (afterwards Duke of Northimiberland) 
made Protector. 

1552 A.D. — Somerset beheaded. 

1553 A.D. — Death of Edward VI., and proclamation of Lady Jane Grey 
as Queen. Accession of Mary I. Execution of Northumberland. The 
!Roman Catholic religion restored . 

1554 A.D — ^Wyatt's rebellion. Execution of Lady Jane Grey. 

1555 A.D. — The Marian persecution. Burning of Hooper, Eidley and 
Latimer. 

1558 A.D. — ^Loss of Calais. Death of Mary. 
(See History Made Easy, pp. 93 — 97.) 

13. Charles I. summoned his first parliament in 1625 ; his second 
parliament in 1628 ; and his third in 1628. This parliament forced him 
to sign the famous ** Petition of Right." 

In 1637 Hampden was brought to trial for refusing to pay ship 
money; and in the following year the ** Solemn League and Covenant" 
was drawn up. In 1640 Charles summoned his fourth parliament, which 
was dissolved in about three weeks' time. The "Long Parhament" met 
in the same year, and executed Laud and Strafford. In 1642 Charles's 
arrest of the Five Members took place, which was the immediate cause of 
the Civil War. 
• The following were the battles fought : — 

1642 A.D EdgehiU. 

1643 „ Chalgrove Field. Death of Hampden. 

1644 ,, Marston Moor. 

1645 „ Naseby. 

In 1647 the king was given up to the parliament by the Scots. In 
the following year Colonel Pride "purged" the House of Commons, and 
the Rump Parliament tried and condemned the king, who was executed 
in 1649. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 108—114.) 

14. The gross and unconstitutional practices of James II. induced the 
English nation to invite over William, Prince of Orange, the son-in-law 
and nephew of the king, to take the crown, as being the only Protestant 
capable of conducting tiie affairs of the realm under the disturbed cir- 
cumstances of the time. 

By the " Declaration of Eights " William and Mary were proclaimed^ 
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to be Kine and Queen of England ; and the sequel to this bill was the 
famous ** Act of Settlement " passed in 1694 a.d., which declared that all 
future soToreigns should be members of the English Church ; that no 
sovereign should leave Great Britain or Ireland without the consent of 
parliament ; that none but a person bom of English parents should hold 
office under the crown; and that the judges i^ould hold office during 
term of good conduct only. 

(See History Made Easy, pp. 127, 131 ; Hume, p. 554.) 

16. See Atlas and Orography Made Easy, under '' Europe." 

16. See back Guides. 



EEMAEKS ON THE EXAMINATION. 

The papers on the whole have been considerably harder than usual, 
not that there is anything to complain of ; but candidates must look to it 
that they acquire a thorough knowledge of their subjects before presenting 
themselves for examination, if they wish to pass. 

Our special books, as usual, have met the requirements of the examina- 
tion in the fullest possible manner, as many of the questions have been 
framed in almost the identical language to those given by ourselves to 
our own pupils, who should, in consequence, have done very well. 



i^* The next Guide {No. 32) toill be published on Friday, October 23r</. 
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%* Any of these Books may be had by Tutors and Schoolmasters at Trade 
Price on direct application to the Author. 

BOOKS FOR THE PRELIMINARY LAW EXAMINATIONS. 

By John Gibson, M.A., of Bromley, Kent, and Albert Gibson. 
Price 4s. ; cash, post free 4s, 4d* 

"Preliminary Law Examination Made Easy." 2nd Edit 

BEVISEB Ain> ENLABGEB. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO SELF-PREPARATION. 

CoKTBNTS : — Introductory. Chap. I. What Books to Read. II. The various Subjects, 
and how to deal with them. III. Course of Reading. Appendix — I. Test Papers, 
n. Useful Hints. Index. 

Price 6d.f post free 7d. 

"Guide to the Preliminary Law Examination:" 

Published immediately after eadh Examination. 

CoNTSNTS : — ^Part I. Articles on the subject of the Preliminary, Useful Hints, &c. 
n. Test Questions on History and .Arithmetic. III. Answers to Correspondents. 
IV. Answers in full to the Questions set at the Preliminary Examinations, with 
Explanations. Back Numbers can be had. 

Price \s, 6d, each, post free Is, 7d, 

"Public Examination Latin Grammar/' 

and "Public Examination French Grammar." 

Graduated Epitomes of Latin and French, prepared specially for the Use of Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 

*«* These are the Second Editions of ** Latin and French Grammars Made Easy,'** 

With reg^ard to these Grammars a Candidate writes : "I attribute my sucpess in the 
Examination in a great measure to your valuable Guides, and th^t excellent littie 
work * Latin Grammar Made Easy,' where everything is put in such a clear and 
concise form that it is invaluable for Examination purposes.'^ 

A correspondent writes : '^ I have to thank you for your valuable books, especially 
the ' Frendbi Grammar Made Easy.' It is indeed made easy ; and dull must any can- 
didate be who cannot by means of it satisfy the Examiners as to his proficiency m this 
subject." 

Price 2«., post free 2s, 2d, 

By J. GIBSON, ajud F. R. BURROWS. 

Comprising Hints en " How to write an English Composition," and Twelve Essays on 
various subjects of interest. 
These are published for the benefit of Candidates who are weak in their English— 
a most important branch of the Public Examinations. 

The aboYe are published by BESYES ft TTTBirXB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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%* Any of these Books may he had by Tutors and Schoolmasters at Trade 
Price on direct application to the Author, JOHN GIBSON, M.A, 

BOOKS for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Price Zs. ; post free Zs, 2d, 

"THE LONDON MATRICULATION COURSE," 

Being a Complete Guide to Preparation for the above. 
GoiiTEBTS ;— Chap. I. Introduction. II. What Books to Bead. III. The yarions 
Snbjeots^ and how to deal with them. IV. Airangement of Work. V. Hints for 
Examination. Appendix — I. Test Papers in all the Subjects. II. Solutions to 
the Mathematical Questions. • 

Price \s,; post free Is. Id. 

"GIBSON'S LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE." 

Fablished Four Days after the January and June Examinations. 
CoNTEiins : I. Bemarks on the last Examination ; Hints for future Examinations, &c. 
II. Test Papers on the various Subjects. III. Correspondence, Notices, Queries, 
&c. rV. The Questions set at the last Examination, followed by the Answers. 

Price 3s. each ; cash, post free Zs. 4d. 

"H:isTOie/ir nvrA-pB e-a^sit." 

{SECOND EDITION.) 
An Epitome of English Histoiy, prepared specoally for the Freliminary 

EzaminationB, and 

"GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 

{SECOND EDITION.) 

A Manual of Geography, prepared on a new principle, and intended 

specially for the Public Examinations. 

PubliBhed by BEEVES it TT7BNEB, 100, Obanoery Lane, liOndon, W.C. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY EXAMINATION MADE EASY." 

Prepared on a similar plan to Preliminabt Law Examinatiok Made East. 
Price 1«., post free \s. Id. 

"PRELIMINARY ARMY GUIDE." 

Published immediately €^ter each Preliminary Army Examination. 
Ck>iiTmnfi : — Part I. Artioles on Subjects connected with the Preliminary Examination. 
II. Test Papers on the Preliminary and Further Army Subjects. III. Answers 
to Correspondents, Queries, &o. IV. Answers in f uU to the Questions set at the 
most recent Preliminary Examination. 

Price 2s. 6d.y post free 2s. Sd. 

SANDHURST "FURTHER" EXAMINATION GUIDE. 

Published on the Wednesday following the July and December Examinations in each 

, year. 

Contents: — I. Introductory. II. Various Articles. III. Correspondence, Queries, 
Notices, &c. IV. Papers in English, Latin, Oreek, French, German and 
Mathematics set at the most recent Examination ; followed by solutions in full. 

The «boY6 are published by BEEVES ft TtrBNEB, 100, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
and DOSBELL ft BOH, 16, Charing Cross, B.W. 
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